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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From a friend who knows all about St. Do- 
mingo, and whose failing sight, alas! disables 
him at present from writing about it, we have 
received the following lines: ‘* It has not been 
wisely done to repel the advances of St. Domin- 
go. The — of tropical territory is the 
next great logical event to the destruction of 
slavery. It is the only means by which our 
coloured people can have their choice, as we, in 
the temperate latitudes have ours.’’ 

How much is suggested here! The greater 
consideration at home of the laboring people 
thus tempted abroad; — the inducements to re- 
main which would be offered to them in the 
ready sale of land; as well as more ungrudging 
acknowledgment of equality under the law; bet- 
ter pay for labor and better treatment of all 
kinds, would be a great good to allof us, And 
then for the island, or islands, to be added to 
this nation, how great will be the gain, even 
if delayed for one or two years, of an accession 
of earnest and educated men who would give 
light and life to the dull and degraded native 
population. We say ‘‘ educated’? advisedly, 
for we do not believe that any means of learning 
which money can supply, will be grudged by 
the people already rising up in their own schools 
like the grass after the rain. And when their 
feet have been securely planted on the isles and 


on this continent —their next and early move-| y7, 


ment will be to de-barbarize Africa. 





A Great Event. — The whirligig of Time has 
never brought about its revenges with more 
picturesque effect than by bringing a coloured 
member for Mississippi, Mr. Revels, to that same 
ag in the Senate which was last occupied by 

r. Jefferson Davis. Mr. Revels took his seat 
this day week (26th February), being ad- 
mitted by “‘a strict party vote’ of 48 to 8. 
He is the first negro who ever sat in Congress, 
and has reached the Senate at a single step. 
Ten years ago, when Mr. Buchanan was still 
President of the United States, and the South 
hardly yet prepared even for Secession, Mr. 
Revels was one of those ‘* weak things of the 
world, and things which are not,’’ which God 
has called to confound the mighty things of the 
world, and to bring to naught the things which 
are. Surely the deliverance of Israel from 
‘Egypt itself was not more conspicuously a work 
of Divine power,— or more conspicuously dis- 
regarded as a sign by the generation which wit- 
nessed it, Spectator, March 5th. 





‘* VERSIFICATION is one of those actions which 
are indifferent so long as they are not done in 
public. Strict respect for decency, however, 
requires that the verses should not be suffered 
to be seen.”’ Saturday Review. 

This may seem a hard saying to him whose 
lungs are inflated with the ozone of Parnassus. 


But the Saturday Review, though sometimes 
bitter and cynical, is pretty good authority on 
literary matters, and we desire to lay its opinion 
before a part, a very Jarge part, of our corres- 
pondents. We know a clergyman, who just 
after his ordination as deacon, took occasion to 
say that he was sure that no hunger for !ucre 
tempted him into the ministry — for he could 
make much more money by writing poetry. 
We hope that this sacrifice has not been unccm- 
pensated. If our poetical correspondents would 
in like manner employ their learning, taste, 
fancy and fire in other departments of labor, 
how great would be the world’s gain! 

We do not need original poetry; — and if we 
ever should we need not go from home; we have 
but to break down the dam of diffidence, and our 
most earnest admirers would have enough. We 
cannot say, as ancther poet has said, that we 
**lisped in numbere ’? — for we did not lisp in 
any way, but the memory of man runneth not 
to the time when the numbers did not come. 
But it is more than half a century since we 
ceased from competition, and began to build our 
pyramid with other people’s brick. Perhaps it 
has been no loss to mankind! 





Tue Telegraph mentions a story for which 
we have seen no other authority, that the Italian 
Government have engaged the services of Baron 
aussmann to build a completely new capital 


is a bold one; but where is the money to come 
from? and what is to become of Florence? and 
where is the new site to be? and since when 
has Italy surrendered the idea of Rome for its 
capital ? and why such a pathetic name as Vew 
Rome, worthy only of Illinois? &c., &c., of end- 
less interrogatories. We sup M. Hauss- 
mann has been consulted as to some Florentine 
improvements, and only trust he will not plant 
a Rue Rivoli on the Arno. Spectator. 


A New Breep or Cats. — A curious fact in 
zoology is reported in the Hamburg WVews. 
Some months ago, a Lithuanian lynx escaped 
from a travelling menagerie, at Altona, and 
$20 reward was offered for its capture, but in 
vain. Not long ago, a sentinel at Kiel observed 
a strange-looking cat-like animal coming out of 
the mouth of a large cannon on the ramparts, 
and after a short while returning with a duck 
in its jaws. The man got assistance; a net was 
spread over the muzzle of the gun, and the miss- 
ing lynx was recaptured, together with a do- 
mestic cat and a litter of three young ones. 
The offspring of this curious and hitherto quite 
' unprecedented cross of breeds have been trans- 

ferred to the botanical garden of Hamburg, 
| where they have been visited by many natural- 
‘ists, The directors of the Zoological Garden in 

Paris have already offered 5000 francs ($1000) 
| for one single specimen. 





for Italy, to be called Nuova Roma. The idea 
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ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 


THREE LECTURES. 
BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, ESQ. 


TuesE three lectures were read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Institution 
at Kingston-on-Hull, on January 3d, 5th, 
and 7th, 1870, and they are printed, with a 
few verbal corrections, as they were then 
read. It will be at once seen that they 
forestall several questions which have been 
raised in Professor Huxley’s Lecture before 
the Sunday League, and in the controversy 
which has followed upon it. For that very 
reason it has been thought better not to re- 
cast them in any way, but to leave them in 
their original shape as lectures addressed to 
a popular audience before that controversy 
began. 

LECTURE I. 


Ir we could, by an effort of will, carry 
ourselves back eight hundred years into the 
past, we should not see our land of England 
inhabited, as it is now, by men who, what- 
ever may be their differences in other re- 
spects, at least speak one common tongue 
and look on one another as children of one 
common country. The England of eight 
hundred years back was a land in which the 
struggle of race against race, of language 
against language — such a struggle as we 
have seen in our own day going on in some 
other lands — was raging with all the bitter- 
ness of a recent conquest. Who, I would 
ask, were the races —the conquerors and 
the conquered — between whom the land 
was then disputed? By what names were 
they known to themselves and to one an- 
other? Ask the novelist, ask the popular 
compiler of history, and he will answer with 
all the glibness that may be, ‘* Oh, of course 
they were the Normans and the Saxons.” 
And they would make that answer with 
equal glibness whether the question were 
put to them here by the banks of the Hum- 
ber or in my own home by the banks of the 
Axe. But if we could ask the men them- 
selves, they would give us another answer. 
Ask that man, once lord of many lordships, 
sprung, it may be, from ancient Earls, or 
even from ancient Kings, to whom the clem- 
ency of the stranger King has granted some 
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corner of his broad lands to be held as alms 
at the royal hand, or as a vassal of the 
stranger who dwells in the halls of his fath- 
ers. Ask him of what nation he is, of what 
nation is the stranger who has supplanted 
him. He will tell you nothing about Nor- 
mans and Saxons; he willanswer: ‘‘I am 
an Englishman, and it is a Frenchman to 
whom the lands of my fathers have passed 
away.” Ask him for his title-deeds, for the 
writ of the foreign King to which he owes 
that, though he has sunk many degrees in 
rank and wealth, he is at least not driven 
to beg his bread, perhaps not even to guide 
the plough with his own hands. He will 
show you asmall scrap of parchment writ- 
ten over in characters which look uncouth 
to our eyes, and which, if read, will sound 
like some half-strange, half-intelligible, dia- 
lect of our own tongue. Show those words 
to an ordinary scholar; ask him what tongue 
it is, and he will say, ‘‘ Of course that is 
Saxon.” ‘Ask the man himself in what tongue 
it is written, and he will at once say that is, 
‘on Englisc.” Bid him read the writ out, if 
his scholarship goes so far, and you will find 
in it no mention of Normans and Saxons, but 
how ‘‘ William King greets all his Bishops 
and his Thegns, and all his men, French 
and English, friendly.” Go back yet an- 
other two hundred years; go to the lands 
south of Thames and Avon ; go to the island- 
shelter of Athelney and to the field of vic- 
tory at Ethandun; ask of the great King 
struggling against bis enemies, ask of Zl- 
fred himself, of what nation he is, and over 
what people he bears rule. If he speak in 
the Latin tongue, he will perhaps say that 
he is ‘* Rex Saxonum ;” for he comes of the 
blood of the old Saxon lands beyond the 
sea, and of the same Saxon blood come the 
more part of the men who foilow him. But 
if he speak in his own tongue, he will not 
use the Saxon name without a qualifying 
adjective. Not of the Saxons, but of the 
West-Saxons, does that Saxon prince call 
himself the King. And seek him in his 
hours of peace, with his pen and his parch- 
ment before him; ask him into what tongue 
he is translating the history of Beda or the 
** Consolation” of Boéthius; and Saxon 
though he be, it will not come into his head 
to make any other answer than that he is 
writing his book ‘*‘on Englisc,” that the 
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English folk may understand. Go back yet 
again two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred years ; place yourselves in the metrop- 
olis of this northern province or in the oldcr 
southern metropolis in the old Kentish land. 
You will see in either city a heathen King 
with a Christian Queen, hearkening to the 
words of eternal life at the mouths of Roman 
missionaries. The scene is one alike for the 
historian, for the divine, for the poet, or for 
the painter. Ask your poet or painter what 
this scene is, and he will call it the conversion 
of the Saxons. Ask again of the men them- 
selves, and you will find that no man by 
either Ouse or Stour has ever dreamed of 
calling himself by ‘the Saxon name. Look 
too at the scroll which the missionary has 
brought from the capital of the world, bear- 
ing the greeting of the Patriarch of the West- 
ern Church. Gregory the Bishop, Boni- 
face the Bishop, writes in either case to a 
King in the far island which men looked on 
as another world. But the superscription 
speaks not of Saxons or of a Saxon King; 
the epistle is inscribed, as it might have 
been six hundred years later, ‘‘ Glorioso 
Regi Anglorum.” Once more go back 
again a century and a half, to the very be- 
ginnings of the history of our race; the 
White Horse banner is planted for the first 
time on the white cliffs of Kent; the wor- 
shippers of Woden and Thunder are harry- 
ing, burning, and slaying through what had 
been a Christian and once a Roman land. 
Ask again your poet, your painter, your 
popular historian, to name the scene. It is 
the landing of Hengest and Horsa — the 
landing of the Saxons. But turn to the ear- 
liest chronicles where that wild warfare is 
recorded in the speech of the conquerors, 
and again we find no mention of the Saxon 
name. But we do read how “‘ Hengest and 
Zsc fought with the Welsh, and how they 
took booty of war that could not be reck- 
oned, and how the Welsh fled from the Eng- 
lish like fire.” 

Let no one here think that I am merely 
going to set before you a series of pretty 
pictures, like the shades of a magic lantern. 
In all the scenes which I have thus made to 
pass swiftly before you, I have had one ob- 
ject, to bring home clearly to your minds 
that, for at least six hundred years of our 
national history, we have got into the way 
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of calling our forefathers by one name, while 
they themselves called themselves by an- 
other. It has become an inveterate usage 
— 80 inveterate that people who know bet- 
ter often slip into it by mere chance —to 
call all Englishmen who lived before a cer- 
tain time — commonly before the year 1066 
— not Englishmen, but Saxons. Yet it is 
quite certain that there never was a time, 
from the day when Englishmen began to 
have a common name, when that common 
name was anything but English. Our Cel- 
tie neighbours — the Welsh, the Irish, the 
Picts and Scots — have indeed always called 
us Saxons, and they call us so to this day. 
But we never called ourselves so. Into the 
whole minutiz of this matter, into the cases 
where the word Saxon was used and where it 
was not used, I have gone at great detail in 
a work which some of you may have seen or 
heard of, and in which those who care to do 
so may follow up the subject for themselves. 
I will here only say that the way in which 
an Englishman now speaks of a Welshman, 
the way in which a Welshman now speaks 
of an Englishman, and the way in which an 
Englishman speaks of himself, have none of 
them changed for at least a thousand 
years. 

But I may be asked, What is there in a 
name? If we know the facts of our history 
rightly, what does it matter by what name 
we call the actors in them? 1 answer that 
you cannot know the facts of history rightly, 
unless you learn to call things and persons 
by their right names. Names express 
ideas, and he who uses wrong names is not 
likely to have right ideas. Indeed, a grea 
part of the historian’s work just now is to 
get rid of the false names which have hin- 
dered people from forming true ideas. This 
is eminently the case in the matter which 
we have immediately at hand. If you call 
the people of a certain country up to a cer- 
tain year ‘‘ Saxons,” and after that year call 
them ‘‘ Englishmen,” that can only be be- 
cause you think that the people who lived be- 
fore that year and the people who lived after 
it were not the same people.. 

When I put it into words in this way, 
you will most likely say that this is not what 
you mean. If the same parents had two 
children, one born in 1065 and another in 





1067, I do not think you would say that the 
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elder was a Saxon while the younger was 
something else. It is exactly the same if 
you choose any other year, and not 1066. 
But because you see the absurdity when I 
put it in this way, it does not at all follow 
that the use of an inaccurate expression is 
not misleading. If you call the same peo- 
ple by one name up to 1066, and by another 
name after 1066, you cannot get rid of the 
idea, acting perhaps almost unconsciously, 
that something happened in the year 1066 
which altogether cut off the times and the 
people before that year from the times and 
the people after it. Now a very important 
event did happen in the year 1066, an event 
whose importance, if we only look at it in 
the right way, it is not easy to rate too 
highly. But that event did not have the 
sort of result which people sometimes seem 
to fancy. It did not so cut off the times 
and the people before it from the times ahd 
the people after it as to make it right to call 
those who lived before it by one name, and 
those who lived after it by another. There 
were Englishmen before that year as there 
were Englishmen after it, and they called 
themselves Englishmen before that year just 
as they call themselves Englishmen to this 
day. Do not therefore allow yourself to 
call the same people at two different stages 
by two different names, when they them- 
selves called themselves all along by the 
same name. Do not allow yourselves to 
talk of a ‘* Saxon period,” meaning a period 
ending in 1066. Do not allow yourselves 
to talk of a ‘‘ Saxon” word, a ‘‘ Saxon” 
book, a ‘‘ Saxon” building, meaning thereby 
merely a word, a book, a building, older 
than 1066. The word ‘‘ Saxon,” and the 
word ‘* Anglo-Saxon” too, is a perfectly 
good word in its right place ; but this is not 
the way in which any accurate person will 
use it. 

And now that I have given you a warning 
in one direction, let me give you another 
warning in another direction. I want you 
to teach yourselves to use the word ‘“ Eng- 
lish” soon enough, but I do not want you 
to use it too soon. I want you to learn to 
apply it to the people who lived in this land 
before the year 1066; I want you to learn 
not to apply it to the people who lived in 
this land before the year 449. I say the 
year 449, for that is the year commonly re- 
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ceived, and, though I do not think that we 
can be certain about the exact year, I have 
no doubt that it was somewhere about the 
middle of the fifth century that the English 
first began to settle in Britain. Till then, 
we may possibly talk about Englishmen in 
some other part of the world, but we can- 
not talk about them in this island. Now in 
all these matters I would call on you to be- 
ware of confounding the land with the peo- 
ple who live in it. This island in which we 
live is the Isle of Britain; that is a purely 
geographical name, which may be rightly 
given to that island at any stage of its his- 
tory. But England is simply the Land of 
the English, the land in which Englishmen 
are at any time dwelling. We give, and 
rightly give, that name to part of the Isle 
of Britain, to that part of the island in 
which Englishmen dwell. That part of the 
Isle of Britain became England, because 
Englishmen gradually conquered and dwelt 
in it between the fifth century and the 
eighth. But we all know that there is an- 
other England, an England beyond the 
western sea, that New England in which 
Englishmen began to dwell eight hundred 
years later. And you may not all know 
that there is yet another England still. As 
there is beyond the western sea an England 
newer than this England in the Isle of 
Britain, so there is also, beyond the eastern 
sea, another England which is older. There 
is an England which was England before 
Englishmen settled in the Isle of Britain, 
namely the land from which Englishmen 
came to the Isle of Britain, and part of that 
land keeps the English name to this day. 

It is therefore most important never to 
apply the names. England or English to the 
land or people of Britain in the days before 
the land became England by the English 
people settling in it. If we do so, we get 
into endless confusion. We take people 
for our forefathers who are not our fore- 
fathers, and we forget that people were our 
forefathers who really were so. When 
Haydon the painter killed himself, he was 
engaged in painting a picture of ‘‘ Alfred 
and the first British Jury.” Now as juries, 
like so many other things, were not made 
but grew, it is quite certain that neither 
ZElfred, nor anybody before or after him, 
can be truly said to have summoned the 
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first jury. But if Alfred had summoned 
the first jury, it would certainly have been 
an English and not a British jury that he 
summoned. On the other hand, we often 
hear theological disputants talk very loudly 
about an English Church, or a Church of 
England, before the coming of Augustine. 
I have nothing to do with theological conse- 
quences one way or another, but it is a 
plain historical fact that, before the coming 
of Augustine, there was a British Church, 
but there was not an English Church. So 

eople talk of Cesar coming into England. 
ies Cesar never came into England; 
neither he nor any of the old Cesars after 
him ever reached the land which in their 
day was England. Cesar landed in Britain, 
in that part of Britain which afterwards be- 
came England, but which was not England 
when he landed in it. More amusingly 
than all, I once read in a little book that 
Cesar was withstood by ‘‘ the English peo- 

le, who were then called the Britons.” 

he Engiish people were then far away, 
and most likely never heard of Cesar, nor 
he of them. A geologist would laugh if 
one talked of ‘‘the cave lions, who were 
then called the ichthyosauri ;” and to speak 
of ‘*the English people who were then 
ealled the Britons,” is really a confusion of 
very much the same kind. 

1 would then, first of all, impress upon 
your minds the need of always using words 
in their right meaning, and in no other. 
Do not allow yourselves to call English- 
men Saxons; do not allow yourselves to 
call Britons Englishmen. Grasp firmly the 
great truth, which to so many it seems so 
hard to grasp, that we Englishmen who 
are here now, as we were here a thou- 
sand years back, are simply ourselves, and 
not somebody else. Remember that the 
men who fought under Harold at Stam- 
fordbridge, the men who fought under 
Henry the Fifth at Agincourt, the men 
who fought under Wellington at Waterloo, 
all were alike Englishmen; but that the 
men who withstood Cesar, when he landed 
on the shores of Kent were not English- 
men. 


I have said thus much by way of preface, 
partly in order to persuade you of the need 
of vonstant accuracy in the use of names, 
partly in order that you may the better 
understand the manner in which I use 
names myself. I will now go on to set forth 
the scheme which I propose to myself in the 
course of three lectures, which I have come 
with great willingness to deliver, here in 
the town of the great Edward, to an audi- 
ence on many of whom I may venture to 
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look as my old friends. Believing as I do 
that, on this particular subject, a clear ex-, 

sition of the true state of the case goes a 
ong way towards proving itself, I shall be-’ 
gin by setting forth my own views with all 
confidence, and I shall not notice any of the 
objections which have been brought against 
them till I have done so. I shall therefore, 
in the remainder of the present lecture, 
show who the English people were, and 
whence they came. In the second lecture I 
shall show when and how they came and 
dwelt in that part of Britain which their 
coming made into England. Thus far I 
shall speak dogmatically. Let those who 
may take exception to anything that I may 
say wait for my third and last lecture. 
Then I shall come back to the subject con- 
troversially, and I shall do my best to dis- 
pose of certain other views which have been 
put forth with regard to the matter, but 
which I hold to be mistaken. 

What then are we, the English people? 
and whence did we come? I answer that 
we are Low-Dutch with a difference, and 
that we came from those lands where the 
Low-Dutch blood and the Low-Dutch speech 
abide to this day. And here I must, per- 
haps, stop and explain myself. To some 
the use of the name Low-Dutch may sound 
strange, perhaps ludicrous; but it is the 
truest and most accurate name, and I use 
it specially in order to avoid using the word 
German, which may easily lead to miscon- 
ceptions. Again I say, in all these matters 
we must define each name before we use it, | 
so that we tay be quite sure that we know / 
what we mean by it. And when we have 
defined it, we must take care to use it in 
the sense in which we have defined it, and 
in‘no other. Now the whole Teutonic race 
is one thing; the particular nation which 
we commonly understand by the word Ger- 
man is another thing. The one is the 
whole; the other is the part. But when- 
ever an accurate writer or speaker speaks 
of the English as a branch of the Teutonic 
race, inaccurate readers and hearers start 
off at once to that other particular branch 
of the Teutonic race whom we generally 
call Germans. They began to cry out, 
sometimes in elaborate books which have 
lawsuits manfully waged about them, ‘Oh, 
but we are so unlike the Germans. Our 
ways are quite different; our tastes are 
quite different; our heads, and therefore 
our hats, are of quite another shape.” Now 
about the heads and the hats I shall have 
something to say in my last lecture; I 
wish now to speak about the name German, 
and some other names. Those whom we 
commonly mean by Germans are the High- 
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Dutch, the people of Southern Germany, | lies are the Slaves, the Lithuanians, and 
the people whose language we learn by the others of whom I need not now speak more 
German —a language which is fully. 


name of 
spreading itself, as the polite and classical 
language, over Northern Germany too, and 
which is driving ourown Low-Dutch speech 
into holes and corners. Now, if by Ger- 
mans we mean High-Dutchmen, we certainly 
are not Germans, and we have no very close- 
connexion with the Germans. Our con- 
nexion with them is no closer than the con- 
nexion which there must be between any 
one Teutonic people and any other. But 
Low-Dutch we are, differing from the Low- 
Dutch of the Continent in the sort of way 
in which ‘we could not fail to differ from 
them, considering that we have been parted 
asunder from them for thirteen or fourteen 
hundred years, and that, during all that 
time, we have been exposed to one set of 
influences, and they have been exposed to 
another. 

But perhaps it may be needful that I 
should still go somewhat further back, and 
explain more fully what I mean by the 
Teutonic race and languages, by Hi h- 
Dutch and by Low-Dutch. It would take 
too long to go through the whole story of 
the connexion which the languages of nearly 
all Europe, and of a great part of Asia, 
those which we call the Aryan languages, 
have with one another. It is enough for 
my present purpose to say that no scientific 
student of language now dcubts that there 
was a time —a time, of course, ages before 
the beginning of recorded history — when 
the forefathers of all the chief European 
nations, as also the forefathers of the Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and some other nations 
of Asia, were all one people, speaking 
one language. Gradually one tribe after 
another branched off from the parent stock, 
and they thus formed nations and languages 
of their own. But it is easy to see that. in 
some cases, the forefathers of two or more 
existing nations must have kept together 
for some while after they had parted from 
the parent stock, and must have parted off 
from one another at a later time. Thus 
the likeness between the Greek and the 
Latin languages is enough to show that the 
forefathers of the Greeks and the forefathers 
of the Italians parted off together, and 
remained for some time one nation. Other 
families of the same kind branched off in 
the same way, and again parted off from 
one another at a later time. Thus one 
family, probably the oldest Aryan family 
in North-Western Europe, is that of the 
Celts, who have branched off again into 
at least two divisions, the British or Welsh, 
and the Irish or Scotch. Other such fami- 





Those with whom we‘have to do are 
the Teutons or Dutch. Within the last 
two hundred years we have got into a 
strange way of using the word Dutch to 
mean only one particular class of Dutch- 
men, namely, our own Low-Dutch kinsmen 
in Holland and the other provinces which 
now make up the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. But we formerly used the word in 
a much wider sense, and men use it so still 
in many parts of the United States. Eng- 
lish travellers in America have sometimes 
been puzzled at hearing men whom they 
would have called Germans spoken of as 
Dutchmen. You will do well to bear this 
in mind; when you find the word Dutch in 
any English writer of the sixteenth century 
or of the first half of the seventeenth, it is 
pretty certain to mean, not Hollanders in 
particular, but Hollanders, Saxons, Swa- 
bians, Bavarians, and so forth, altogether. 
And I need hardly tell you that the Ger- 
mans call themselves and their tongue 
Deutsch to this day ; only, a little confusion 
now and then arises from their using the 
word Deutsch, sometimes to express the 
Teutonic race in general, and sometimes to 
express their own particular nation and 
language. Teuton and Dutch are, in truth, 
only two forms of the same name. The 
word comes from theod, people or nation ; 
each nation, of course, thinking itself the 
people or nation above all others. And 
the opposite to Dutch is Welsh — that is, 
strange, from wealh, a stranger. In our 
forefathers’ way of speaking, whatever they 
could understand was Dutch, the tongue of 
the people; whatever they could not under~ 
stand they called Welsh, the tongue of the 
strangers. ‘* All lands, Dutch and Welsh,” 
is a common phrase to express the whole 
world. This is the reason why, when our 
forefathers came into Britain, they called 
the people whom they found in the land the 
Welsh. For the same reason, the Teutons 
on the Continent have always called. the 
Latin-speaking nations with whom they 
have had to do—Italian, Provengal, and 
French — Welsh. People who know: only 
the modern use of the words might be puz- 
zled if they turned to some of the old Swiss 
Chronicles, and found the war between the: 
Swiss and Duke Charles of Burgundy 
always spoken of as a war between the 
Dutch and the Welsh. Any one who.knows 
German will be at once ready with instances 
of this use of the word, sometimes. meaning: 
strange or foreign in the general sense, 
sometimes meaning particularly French or 
Italian. The last case which I know of the 
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word being used in English in the wide 
sense is in Sir Thomas Smith’s book on the 
Government of England, written in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, where he speaks of 
** such as be walsh and foreign,” not mean- 
ing Britons in particular, but any people 
whose tongue cannot be understood. 

It may be worth noticing that this way of 
a nation speaking of itself as the nation, 
-and of the rest of the world as strangers or 
such like, has many parallels among other 
people. The Jews, for instance, called 
all other people the Gentiles, the nations, 
using a different word to express them from 
the word which expressed themselves, the 
chosen people. So the old Greeks called 
all other nations Barbarians, a word which 
has gradually got another and a worse 
meaning, but which at first simply meant 
that their language could not be eietend. 
But when Saint Paul says, ‘‘I shall be to 
him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me,” he 
uses the word in the older sense, and an 
Old-English translator might very well have 
rendered it, ‘‘I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a Welshman.” So the ancient 

gyptians spoke of all other natidns by a 
word which answered to the Greek barba- 
rign, and the modern Chinese seem to do 
the same. So the Slavonic people, who lie 
to the east of the Teutons, — the Wends, 
Poles, Bohemians, Russians, and others, 
— used to call all nations which did not 
oo their tongue by a word meaning 


We thus get the Teutons or Dutch as one 
great division of the Aryan family, the di- 
vision to which we ourselves belong. But 
here we must make a further division, and 
for my purpose it will be enough to make a 
very rough division, into Low-Dutch and 
High. If I were making a purely philolo- 
gical lectnre, I might divide a little more 
minutely and scientifically, but the division 
which I make is enough to show the rela- 
tions of the English people to other nations. 
Let me here point out a few things which 
those who do not understand German may 
learn for the first time, while those who do 
may not be sorry to be reminded of them. 
Any one who has learned German must 
have remarked that a vast number of the 
words which we are always using, the words 
which we cannot get on without in either 
language, are the same in both languages. 
But he must also have remarked that though 
the words are essentially the same, yet there 
is for the most part some difference in their 
spelling and pronunciation, that we system- 
atically use certain letters where the Germans 
use certain others so that we may know be- 
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forehand what the German form of an Eng- 
lish word —if there be one — must be, and 
what the English form of a German word — 
if there be one—must be. This may be 
carried out much further between English 
and Greek, or between any two Aryan lan- 
guages that may be chosen; in all of them 
there are fixed rules according to which cer- 
tain letters in one language answer to certain 
letters in another. But I am now con- 
cerned with these rules only so far as they 
apply to English and German. Let us take 
a fewexamples. Thus D in English answers 
to 7’ in German. Thus dip is taufen, duck 
is tauchen, deer (a beast) is Thier, dear (an 
adjective) is theuer, bed is Bett, God is Gott, 
good is gut, and soon. So 7'in the middle 
of a word in English is in German either S 
or Z, while at the beginning or end it.is Z. 
Thus better is besser, kettle is Kessel, heart is 
Herz, smart is Schmerz, ten is zehn, tooth 
is Zahn. You will find very few exceptions 
to this rule at the end of words, and I think 
none at the beginning, except words begin- 
ning with tr; thus true is treu, because it 
would be almost impossible to say zreu. So 
again English TH is in German D. Thus 
think is denken, thing is Ding, brother is 
Bruder; and if you ask why father and 
mother are Vater and Mutter, and not Vader 
and Mudder, I witl tell you. Father and 
mother are comparatively modern forms in 
English. Down to the sixteenth century 
the words were always written fader and 
moder; and those, you will see, answer 
quite regularly to Vater and Mutter. 

Tois then is the kind of difference which 
every one who learns German with any care 
must remark between the German language 
and his own. Putting aside words of later 
introduction or later formation, the most 
essential words in both languages from the 
beginning, are really the same, only with 
certain letters answering, according to a fixed 
rule, to certain other letters. But English 
and German, the classical literary German 
which we learn, do not between them make 
up the whole of the Teutonic languages. 
First of all, there is the oldest monument of 
Teutonic speech in the world, the transla- 
tion of parts of the Bible into the old Gothic 
tongue, made by Ulfilas in the fourth cen- 
tury. Now this is one of the most wonder- 
ful books to read that I ever saw. Cast 
your eye carelessly over it, and it seems like 
an utterly strange language, in which you 
would have no chance of understanding a 
word besides the familiar proper names. 
Look a little more carefully, and you will 
gradually see that most of the words are the 
words which we use every day; only they 
have, so to speak, long tails tothem. That 
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is to say, the old Gothic was a highly in- 
flected language, marking the cases, moods, 
and so forth, by a system of endings at least 
as elaborate as that used in Greek. In 
modern German many of these inflexions 
have been lost, and in modern English we 
have kept very few indeed. In the old 
Gothic they are there in all their fulness. 
But most of the roots are words which every- 
body knows in English, only they are dis- 
guised at first sight by their inflections. 
Gothic, in sbort, is like a tree with all its 
branches spreading out and in full leaf, 
while English is like the same tree pollard- 
ed, with nothing but the trunk left. I need 
not say that this old Gothic tongue has not 
been spoken for ages; but it forms part of 
my story, not only as being the oldest ex- 
istitg specimen of any Teutonic language, 
but because it is a language in which we 
have a special interest. Secondly, we have 
all the Scandinavian languages ancient and 
modern, the speech of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and, above all, Iceland, the speech 
of a highly important body of the settlers in 
our own island, the speech of the old Sagas 
in which their doings are recorded, the 
speech, I may say, at one time, of the part 
of England in which I find myself at this 
moment, the speech of those among the con- 
tinental nations of Europe to whom English- 
men should always feel themselves bound 
by ties only less close than the closest. 
Lastly, and to us more important than all, 
come the folk of the old Low-Dutch speech, 
our brethren of Northern Germany. You 
in this town at least know something of 
them; ships sail to and fro between their 
havens and your own, and I can well be- 
lieve that there may even be some kinsmen 
from the old brother-land among my hearers 
this evening. Every one who knows that 
part of the world knows that the German 
which we learn in books and grammars, the 
polite, classical, literary German, is not the 
true native speech of the men who live at 
the mouths of the Trave, the Elbe, and the 
Weser. It is the book-speech, the fashion- 
able speech, but it is not the speech of the 
people. Even superficial observers, if they 

ave any chance of coming across the true 
— of the people, at once remark how 
close its likeness to English is. But the 
geographical range of this speech is far 
wider than what we should understand by 
Northern Germany. It takes in Northern 
Germany and something more. In one 
shape or another — for of course it has its 
local dialects like other tongues — it 
stretches from Flanders —we might once 
have said from lands even south of Flanders 
—tothe Elbe and the Eyder. One wave 
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of conquest pushing eastwards has carried 
it over the Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Fin- 
nish lands which fringe the whole southern 
coast of the Baltic. And another wave of 
conquest pushing westwards has carried it 
to the lands beyond the German Ocean, 
and has made it the true speech of this our 
Isle of Britian, from the shores of Thanet 
to the Usk, from Chichester harbour to the 
Firth of Forth. 

Now, for my purpose, all these varieties 
of the Teutonic speech, the Old Gothic, the 
Scandinavian, and the Low- Dutch, all bang 
together as opposed to the German of our 
books. I drew out, a little time back, some 
of the essential differences between English 
and that kind of German; how certain let- 
ters in one systematically answer to certain 
letters in another. Now in most of the 
cases where Envlish differs from German in 
these matters, the Gothic, the Scandinavian, 
and the Low-Dutch, all agree with the Eng- 
lish and differ from the German. The only 
important exception is rather apparent than 
real. Most of the existing forms of Scan- 
dinavian and Low-Dutch have lost the 
sound of th, which we have kept, and in 
modern Low-Dutch @ has taken its place, 
just as in the German that we learn. But 
there can be no doubt that this is simply a 
case of losing a sound. The th was cer- 
tainly sounded in Gothic, and we can trace 
it a good way down in Low-Dutch. . In Ice- 
land, where the old Scandinavian language 
has scarcely changed at all, it is still sounded, 
and I believe that it is still sounded in the 
local speech of some parts of Denmark. So 
this is a merely accidental difference; in 
the essential differences, all the Gothic, 
Scandinavian, and Low-Dutch dialects stand 
together with English as against German. 
If I were lecturing on philology to a,scien- 
tific society, it would not be hard to draw 
out important points of difference between 
Gothic, Scandinavian, and Low-Dutch. But 
for my purpose they may be all lumped to- 
gether. They all use their letters as we use 
them. The two most necessary of human 
actions are expressed in our German books 
by the roots —I do not here trouble myself 
with the inflections —ess and trink. We 
call them, and all the other Teutonic laa- 
guages call them, eat and drink. 

e may thus, somewhat roughly, it is 
true, but accurately enough for our purpose 
divide the Teutonic languages into: two 
classes, the High-Dutch and the Low. The 
former is the tongue of Southern or Upper 
Germany, the high lands away from the sea 
and near thé sources of the rivers. The 
latter is the tongue of Northern, lower, or 
Nether Germany, the lands near the sea 
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and at the mouths of the rivers, the speech 
of what we specially call the Netherlands or 
Low Countries, and of the great plain 
stretching away eastward till we get out of 
the reach of Teutonic and y ti sera 
altogether. Of the High-Dutch, the speech 
of Southern Germany, our book German, 
our classical polite German, is the type; 
but High-Dutch, like other tongues, has its 
local dialects, and I cannot help cherishing a 
doubt whether the literary German, exactly 
as we have it, is really the native speech of 
any part of the country. Still the native 
speech of all Southern Germany is High- 
Dutch; only with any form of High-Dutch 
all that we have to do for our present _pur- 

ose is carefully to distinguish it from Low- 

utch. But with Low-Dutch we have 
everything todo. Our relation tothe other 
Aryan tongues is that of distant clanship; 
our relation to the High-Dutch is that of 
real kindred, or cousinhood; but our rela- 
tion to the Low-Dutch is of actual brother- 
hood. They are our bone and our flesh; 
their blood is our blood; their speech is our 
speech; modified only by the different in- 
fluences which have, in the nature of things, 
affected the two severed branches of the 
race during a separation of fourteen hun- 
dred years. 

Of the three forms of Teutonic which I 
classed along with our own as opposed to 
the High-Dutch, we may at once put the 
Gothic aside. Of all philological relics it is 
to an Englishman, to a Low-Dutchman of 
any kind, the most precious and the most 
venerable. It shows us what is essentially 
our own speech in its earliest and most per- 
fect extant shape. But it has no direct 
historical connexion with us and our tongue. 
Gothic stands to modern English not in the 
relation of a grandmother, but in that of a 
great-aunt. We are not a colony of Goths, 
nor is there any other people who can call 
themselves so. The Goths settled within 
the limits of the Roman Empire, and founded 
kingdoms within it. But they were gradu- 
ally lost among their Roman subjects, and 
gradually came to exchange their own tongue 
for such Latin as was spoken at the time. 
Gothic blood must form a certain element — 
probably not a very large element — in the 
population of Italy, of Aquitaine, and of 
Spain. But the Gothic language and the 
Goths as a nation have long vanished from 
the face of the earth. 

It is not so with the nations and tongues 
which formed my second head, those of our 
still living kinsmen — in this place I might 
almost say our neighbours — ofScandinavia. 
They still dwell in their old land, they still 


use their old speech, and, if their general 
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European influence is less than it was two 
or three hundred years back, they hold a 
really higher position as among the foremost 
of those nations who can reconcile order 
and freedom, and ean work reforms without 
plunging into revolutions. That their his- 
tory had, a thousand years back, a most 
important bearing on our own I need tell no 
one in a part of England which was once 
reckoned as a Danish land. But they are 
not immediately concerned with the very 
beginnings of our nation. Their influence 
was later and secondary, and, after all, it 
extended only to a part of the English na- 
tion. The Danish element in England was 
an infusion, a kindred infusion, at a time 
when the English nation, if not yet fully 
formed, was already a long way gone in 
the work of forming. Still it is an infu- 
sion, and not an original element; it is 
something poured into a mass which was 
there already. But we cannot talk of a 
Low-Dutch infusion, or even of a Low- 
Dutch element, in the English nation, be- 
cause the Low-Dutch part of us is not an 
element or an infusion, but the thing itself. 
Our nation is like some ancient building, a 
church or a castle, built in some given cen- 
tury, all whose essential portions, the main 
walls, the main pillars, the main arches, 
abide to this day as they were built. But 
here and there a later architect has put in a 
window in a later style; here and there he 
has added a parapet or a pinnacle; he may 
even have carried up a tower higher than 
was at first designed, or he may have added 
a chapel or two, a turret or two, which the 
first builders never thought of. In sucha 
case we do not look on these later changes 
as elements in the building co-ordinate with 
the original work. They may be improve- 
ments or they may not, according to the 
skill and taste with which they are made; 
but they are at most additions and altera- 
tions, which do not touch what we may call 
the personal identity of the original building. 
So it is with our English nation, with our 
laws, our language, our national being. It 
is a Teutonic fabric, and, in all that forms 
the personal identity of the fabric, it remains 
a Teutonic fabric to thisday. But builders 
in other styles, in the French or Latin style 
above all, have wrought many important 
changes in detail; many of the ornaments 
and smaller portions of the building have 
changed their form, or are wholly new ad- 
ditions of the later architect. Still the old 
walls, the old pillars, the old arches, are 
there throughout, though even the walls 
and pillars may bave bere and there been 
new-cased and tricked out in some later 





jform of art. That is, we are essentially 
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Teutonic, and, among the various Teutonic 
branches, we are pre-eminently Low-Dutch ; 
whatever comes from any other source is 
mere addition and modification in a pre-exist- 
ing fabric. At the very utmost it is a foreign 
shoot, grafted in artificially upon the original 
and still abiding stock. To carry out our 
metaphor of a building, we may liken the 
Danish influence in England to an addition to 
the building, or even to a re-building of one 
of its parts, made not long after the first 
building, and in a style so closely resembling 
that of the original work that it needs 
minute and technical examination to distin- 
guish between the two. 

The Scandinavian influence then, as later 
in date and partial in its extent, I shall put 
by for a moment, and shall speak rather of 
what is the real essence and kernel of the 
English nation — the Low-Dutch part of us. 
Let us cast our eyes over the part of Europe 
where the blood and the popular speech is 
still that of our ancient kinsfolk. e must 
start within the boundaries of what is now 
France, in those parts of the old Flanders 
which French conquests have unluckily torn 
away from their natural brethren. Flemish 
is still the speech of the folk of the land in 
districts within the present French boun- 
dary; and there can be no doubt that, 
within historical times, it went much further 
to the south, over a large part of what is 
now called Picardy. Here, mark you, it is 
hemmed in by French, and I have no 
doubt that French is still gaining ground 
upon it. We cross the frontier into free 
Belgium. Here, in an independent state, 
French has in the course of ages made such 
progress as to become the polite and classi- 
cal language, the language of books, the lan- 
guage of government, the language of the 
coin. But Flemish still abides as the true 
speech of the people, and I believe that of 
late Flemish is looking up a little in public 
estimation. We pass on into the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and there we find, what 
we shall find nowhere else on the Continent, 
a dialect of the Low-Dutch — that which we 
commonly speak of distinctively as Dutch — 
acknowledged as a public and literary 
speech. Here at least, as the language of 
an independent nation and government, the 
god old speech holds its own; and the most 
superficial tourist would allow that a man 
at Amsterdan has a right to speak the tongue 
of his fathers, while if a man at Hamburg 
dares to do the same, he is at once re- 
Ean with speaking ‘*bad German.” 

ut near as the whole of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands is to us in blood and speech, 
there is one corner of it which is even nearer 
to us than the rest,—I mean the province 
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of Friesland. Of all our continental kinsfolk, 
the Frisians — the people scattered along 
the coasts and islands from Holland up to 
Holstein and Sleswick—are the nearest 
kinsfolk of all. Their tongue is still nearer 
to ours than the other forms of the Low- 
Dutch. In short, it might not be too much to 
say that they are Englishmen who stayed at 
home, and did not cross into Britain. I have 
not myself been in the actual Frisian coun- 
try, but I have heard that, in those parts of 
it which lie within the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, the Frisians still form a people who 
are in some respects distinct from the Hol- 
landers, and who are remarked as comin 
still nearer to the English in their see 
and ways. And I believe that in the late 
wars in Sleswick and Holstein the Frisian 
population kept aloof from both sides, as 
not deeming that they were concerned in 
the success either of the Danes or of the 
Germans. These Frisians, our nearest 
kinsmen, were always a free and bold peo- 
ple, and they kept on longer than any other 
— in Northern Germany the old free 
eutonic constitution with its popular assem- 
blies, such as now go on only in some of 
the oldest and smallest of the Swiss Can- 
tons. Then, behind the Frisians, we have 
the great nation of the Saxons, stretching 
much further inland. When I speak of 
Saxons and Saxony, do not for a moment 
think of the modern Kingdom, or even the 
older Electorate, of Saxony. I believe that 
the modern Kingdom has not a rood of 
ground in common with the older Saxony 
that I am speaking of. The Old Saxony is 
all that part of North-western Germany, in- 
cluding Westphalia, the late Kingdom of 
Hanover, and other states, reaching as far 
as the Elbe, and taking in the Duchy of Hol- 
stein beyond it, up to the Eyder. All this 
country is naturally Low-Dutch. You are 
always told that the ‘‘ best German,” that 
is, the highest of High-Dutch is to be learned 
at Hanover. But why? Simply, I imag- 
ine, because it is a foreign tongue brought 
in comparatively lately, and which is there- 
fore, no doubt, spoken with a greater care 
than it is where it is really the national 
tongue. At Hamburg too High-Dutch is 
the fashionable language ; but I know that, 
a generation back, people of the highest po- 
sition and education spoke Low-Dutch in 
their own houses, though of course they 
could also speak High-Dutch when it was 
wanted. We have many old laws and chron- 
icles remaining which were written in this 
part of Germany, and they are all in Low- 
Dutch. There are especially the old laws 
of the Saxons, called the Sachsenspiegel, 
which are naturally in Low-Dutch, while the 
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old laws of the Swabians, the Schwabenspie- 
gel, are as naturally in High. 

In fact it is not easy to say for certain 
how far south the Low-Dutch tongue once 
went. It certainly went much further south 
than any one would think now. It is worth 
notice that, whenever we find a German 
tribe mentioned by Roman writers, the 
names take the Low-form and not the High. 
Thus we find Chatti and Suevi for Hessen 
and Schwaben; and if you will think a mo- 
ment, you will see that the Latin forms are 
really Low-Dutch. So of all the many towns 
whose names begin with Z— Ziirich, Zug, 
and so forth —the Latin forms always begin 
with 7’— Tugium, Turicum, and the like. 
So Schultheiss, the name of a magistrate in 
many German towns, is in Latin Scultetus. 
Now this at any rate proves that the Low- 
Dutch tongue was once spoken, not onl 
much further south than it is now, but muc 
further south than we can prove it to have 
been spoken by any writings written in it. 
Iam not sure that it does not prove still 
more. I may be wrong, and I do not much 
like guessing about a matter which, after 
all, is a matter rather of philological specu- 
lation than of recorded history; but these 


things certainly suggest to me that our form, 

the Low form, of the common Teutonic 

—— is the elder of the two; that the 
i 


gh-Dutch must have parted off from it in 
comparatively late time. 

e may here remark how everywhere cn 
the Continent, except in Holland, the Low- 
Dutch is a struggling tongue. Im one re- 
gion, as we have seen, it has to struggle 
against French; but it has a harder struggle 
to wage against the High-Dutch in all the 
remaining extent of its territory. It has in 
this case to struggle against a far subtler in- 
fluence. French is palpably a foreign lan- 

age; there is no doubt about it; when 

rench gains ground upon any Teutonic dia- 
lect, it gains ground by simply displacing it. 
Men give up speaking their own tongue, and 
take to —. instead a tongue which is 
confessedly forei In this way English 
has displaced Welsh and Irish in those parts 
of the British Islands where English is 
spoken by men of Welsh or Irish blood. 

uch a process as this may well awaken a 
conscious patriotic resistance against it. But 
the process through which Low-Dutch is 
vanishing before High-Dutch is of a differ- 
ent and a much subtler kind. High-Dutch 
represents itself to the speakers of Low- 
Dutch, not as a foreign speech, but as the 
best, the most polite, the most refined and 
classical and cultivated form of their own 
speech. One in short is ‘* good German,” 
the other is ‘‘ bad.” The process is exactly 
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the same as that by which the ancient Pro- 
vengal tongue of Southern Gaul, a tongue 
which was the speech of polished courts and 
of a refined literature at a time when hardly 
anybody at Paris could read and write, has 
been hunted down under pretence of its be- 
ing ‘*bad French.” A language at this 
stage is doomed; it can survive only as a 
matter of languid curiosity. When I was 
in Southern Gaul, I heard somewhat of a 
Provencal poet or two whose verses were 
thought a good deal of, much as in the south 
of England something is thought of Mr. 
Barnes’s verses in the Dorsetshire dialect, 
or as you probably have here some poet un- 
known to me who writes in his native Nor- 
thumbrian. When I was in Northern Ger- 
many, the tales and poems of Fritz Reuter, 
written in the dialect of Low-Dutch spokenin 
Mecklenburg, were all the rage; but sucha 
fashion as this is as little likely to stop the 
inroads of the High-Dutch as Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s mop was to stop the inroads of the 
ocean. The oddest case is undoubtedly to 
be found in the Duchy of Sleswick. That 
Duchy is a border-land of Low-Dutch and 
Danish, and the two may fairly fight for the 
supremacy. But, while they are fighting, a 
third champion, the High-Dutch, steps in, 
and under cover of the ambiguous word 
‘* German,” displaces that one of the two 
contending elements which it professes to 
defend. People whose native tongue really 
comes nearer to Danish than it does to 
High-Dutch, are bidden to take up High- 
Dutch as the ensign of ‘*‘ German” against 
Danish nationality. The very name of the 
country has been changed. It used to be 
‘*¢ Sleswick,” a Low-Dutch form. I doubt 
whether you would find it written in any 
other way in any English book or map forty 
years old. But of later times we have been 
all taught to —— the natural name of the 
country into the High-Dutch ‘‘ Schleswig,” 
just as, to keep the balance straight, we are 
taught in other parts of Europe to call real 
High-Dutch places by French names. To 
be sure, if we are committed to the Danish 
side, we may talk about ‘‘ Slesvig;” but 
the real name of the country, the name 
whose use does not commit us to either side, 
is forbidden. 

Now, of all Low-Dutch-speaking lands, 
it is these very Duchies which must always 
have the closest interest for us Englishmen. 
I said that, besides our own England here 
in Britain, besides the New England _be- 
rond the ocean, there was yet another Eng- 
ood older than all. It is in these Duchies 
that we findit. The name of Angeln, which 
seems in earlier times to have reached over 
a much larger region both north and south 
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of the Eyder, is still borne by a small dis- 
trict in Southern Sleswick, forming a sort 
of corner between the Baltic and the river 
Slie. That land is the oldest England, the 
land which has always uninterruptedly 
borne the English name, no doubt from 
times older by many ages than the first 
English settlements in Britain. And I may 
add that there, in its oldest seats, the Eng- 
lh name has been found open to the same 
sp ort-of words for which it has supplied ma- 
terials in its newer home. I mn not tell 
for the ten thousandth time the tale of Pope 
Gregory and those who were ‘‘ Non Angli, 
sed angeli.” But it may be less widely 
known that an ancient German writer 

ravely discusses whether the English, alike 
in the older or the newer Angeln, were so 
called from their angelic faces, or because 
they dwelt in a corner or angle of the land. 

Now in this Angeln, our oldest England, 
the struggle between contending races and 
tongues has gone on at least as fiercely as 
in any part of the disputed territory. Some- 
times the Danish has had the upper hand, 
sometimes the Low-Dutch. We, kinsmen 
of both alike, are hardly called on to decide 
between them. But-we must protest against 
either of the rival tongues being made away 
with by distant cousins under false pre- 
tences. Danes, Saxons, Frisians, all alike 
eat and drink ; we cannot tamely seeany of 
them swallowed up by those who essen and 
trinken. 

Here then, wherever we choose to fix it 
along a most disputed and fluctuating line, 
we find the northern limit of the Low-Dutch 
speech. That is, of Low-Dutch as distin- 
guished from Scandinavian; if we choose, 
as for our purpose we fairly may, to count 
the Scandinavian tongues as forms of the 
Low-Dutch, we may spread it further over 
all Northern Europe, till we lose ourselves 
among non-Aryan Finns, Lapps, and such 
like. But, as I said, a wave of Teutonic 


conquest to the east carried the Low-Dutch 
speech over the whole southern coast of the 
baltic, especially over the Wendish, that is 
the Slavonic, lands of Mecklenburg and 


Pomerania. In all that region Low-Dutch 
has displaced Slavonic, though there can be 
no doubt that the mass of the people are of 
Slavonic descent. In one part of the coun- 
try, in the two Mecklenburg Duchies, the 
reigning princes are to this day sprung of 
the blood of the old Slavonic Kings. And, 
as usual, High-Dutch has come in the wake 
of Low-Dutch, and has become the polite, 
the classical, the literary speech of this re- 
gion also. 

This extension of Low-Dutch speech to 
the east is interesting in itself, and it is 
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further interesting to us as presenting some 
analogies to phenomena in our own island 
of which I shall presently have to speak. 
But the extension of the Low-Dutch race 
and speech to the west, its great settlement 
beyond the sea, has been of far greater 
moment in the history of the world. For 
that great western migration of Low-Dutch 
tribes to the west, which takes up the greater 
part of the fifth and sixth centuries, gave 
birth to the English nation. Tribe after 
tribe — Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Frisians — 
pressed across the sea to seek new homes in 
the isle of Britain. Step by step, on many 
a field of battle, sometimes advancing, 
sometimes falling back, they won, inch by 
inch, the widest and richest portion of the 
land from the men whom they found dwell- 
ing in it, men whose speech they understood 
not, and whom they 'therefore called the 
Welsh. A crowd of petty Teutonic states 
thus arose on British soil, each having for a 
long time to struggle for its being alike 
against the common British enemy and 
against its own Teutonic neighbours. Small 
states coalesced into greater ones; tribes 
grew into nations; Ealdormen grew into 
Kings. A vague feeling of unity gradually 
arose among settlers who had all come from 
different points of the same long line of coast, 
and who all spoke slightly varying dialects 
of one common wide-spread speech. The 
military predominance of this or that tribe, 
the personal eminence of this or that ruler, 
the necessity, ever and anon more keenly 
felt, of union against the common enemy, 
led to the acknowledgment, the fitful and 
temporary acknowledgment, of some one 
among the many Kings of the land to be, so 
long at least as he could hold his place, the 
common overlord of all. Thus out of scat- 
tered and often hostile tribes a nation was 
gradually formed. And a nation needed a 
name. Our Celtic neighbours had from the 
beginning called the Teutonic settlers in 
Britain without distinction by the name of 
the tribe which, though not the first. to set- 
tle, had been the first to ravage, and whose 
might of destruction, alike in the west and 
the north, they had first learned to feel. 
From the beginning the Celts — the Welsh- 
man, the Irishman, the Highlander — spoke 
of us as they do now. In their eyes all 
Teutons were Saxons, and every Teutonic 
land was Saxony. But as the various Teu- 
tonic tribes in Britain gradually formed one 
nation, that nation came to be known, alike 
to itself and to the men of continental lands, 
by the name of the tribe which had won for 
itself the largest heritage of the conquered 
soil. The name of Angles or English be- 
came the name of the united people, a name 
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which they have handed on to their children 
to this day. So universal became its use 
that English writers used it even in record- 
ing the deeds of the first settlers of other 
tribes, so that the wars of the Jutish Hen- 
gist and Horsa appear in our national 
Chronicles as the wars of Englishmen. It 
is our true national name, which has been 
ours for a thousand years, a name which 
carries us back to the earliest days of our 
history in the.Isle of Britain, and which 
carries us further back to the old home of 
Angles in the corner land between the Bal- 
tic and the Slie. The nation was known as 
English, and the nation gradually gave its 
name to the land in which it dwelt. So 
much of British soil as Englishmen had won 
and dwelt in, came to be known as Engla- 
land, the land of Englishmen. And as in 
those far times men came from their old 
homes to turn Britain into England, so in 
later days their sons have again gone forth 
on the same errand. As fleets once sailed 
from the Eyder, the Elbe, and the Weser 
to plant the English stock in the isle which 
men deemed another world, so mightier 
fleets have sailed forth from the Thames, the 
Severn, and the Humber, to plant yet again 
new branches of the same English stock in 
lands of which Briton and Englishman and 
Rome’s own Cesars had never heard. 

Thus grew up the English nation, a na- 
tion formed by the union of various tribes 
of the same stock which passed over from 
the old Teutonic mainland to grow up as a 
new people in what their coming changed 
into a Teutonic island. The thing strongly 
to be insisted on and clearly to be under- 
stood, is that these Teutonic — these Low- 
Dutch — settlers in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies are the true forefathers of the present 
English people; that they, and no one else, 
formed the English nation. In plain words, 
we are ourselves, and we are not somebody 
else. We, the English of the nineteenth 
century, are the same people as the Eng- 
lish of the fifth and sixth centuries, and not 
some other people. That which is Teutonic, 
that which is Low-Dutch, in us, is not one 
element among others; it is the nation it- 
self. We have had infusions from other 


quarters ; we may have picked up something 
from the Welsh whom we conquered; we 
certainly picked up a great deal from the 


Normans who conquered us. Here, in this 
part of England, the Danish settlement of 
the ninth century has left its abiding traces. 
But the little that came to us from a Celtic, 
the much that came to us from a Norman — 
that is indirectly from a Roman — source, 
has all been assimilated to our original Teu- 
tonic essence. We did not become Welsh- 
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men or Normans, but the Welshman and 

the Norman became Englishmen. The 

Dane hardly needed assimilation; he was 

little more than another kindred tribe com- 

ing later than the others. And even the 

Norman was a disguised kinsman; he wasa’ 
Dane who had gone into Gaul to got coy- | 
ered with a French varnish, and who came , 
into England to be washed clean again,/ 
All these are perfectly plain facts, only from 

many minds they are disguised by the use 

of a confused and unhappy nomenclature. 

Only realize that from the beginning, from 

the fifth century, there have been in this 

island Englishmen speaking the English 

tongue, and the real relation between the 

Teutonic substance of our race and speech 

and the various foreign infusions which have 

been mingled with it becomes at once as 

clear as daylight. 

Look for instance at our language. The 
superficial observer turns at once from the 
English of a thousand years back; he can- 
not at once understand it: so he calls it 
another language, and gives it another 
name, and calls it not English but Saxon. 
Now it is perfectly true that a piece of Eng- 
lish a thousand years old is unintelligible, 
at first sight or first hearing, to those who 
have not made the English language and its 
history a matter of special study. But 
this is equally true of every other language. 
There is no part of Europe where the lan- 
guage used a thousand years back is not, at 
first sight or first hearing, unintelligible to 
those who have not made that language and 
its history a matter of special study. This 
or that word might be recognized ; in some 
languages more words would be recognized 
than in others; it might even be possible, 
with special care, to put together whole 
sentences which might be understood ; but 
a composition of any length, not written 
with any such special object, would, as a 
whole, be unintelligible. This is true of 
ancient and modérn English; it is true of 
the ancient and modern forms of any other 
speech. Our speech has greatly changed 
since the days of Aélfred; it has changed 
in two ways. It has lost nearly all its 
inflexions and it has received a large intu- 
sion of foreign words into its vocabulary. 
But so have other languages also. All the 
other Low-Dutch and Scandinavian lan- 
guages have lost their inflexions almost as 
utterly as we have. The classical High- 
Dutch still keeps some of its inflexions; 
but it keeps only a few out of many, and 
what it does keep it keeps only by a sort 
of effort. The local speech of many parts 
at least of Upper Germany has for ages lost 





its inflexions pretty nearly as completely 
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as any Low-Dutch or Scandinavian dialect. 
Now as to the foreign —that is mainly the 
French — infusion into our vocabulary. 
There is no language whose vocabulary is 
wholly pure. Every tongue has borrowed 
some words, generally a good many words, 
from other tongues. Look at French itself: 
it is essentially a Romance language; it is 
simply a Latin dialect whose inflexions have 
been very rudely treated indeed. But the 
. actual vocabulary of the French language 
contains a large number of Teutonic words, 
a much larger number than we might be 
inclined to think at first sight. So the 
actual vocabulary of the English language 
contains a number of Romance, that is of 
Latin ur French, words, far larger than the 
number of Teutonic words to be found in 
French. The presence of Teutonic words 
in French, the presence of Romance words 
in English, is of course mainly owing, in 
the one case to the Frankish conquest of 
Gaul, in the other to the Norman conquest 
of England. I allow that the foreign ele- 
ment in English is greater than it is in 
French; but [ maintain that in each case 
it is exactly the same in kind. In each 
case alike it is not an original element, but 
an infusion; it is something foreign which 
has made its way at a later time into a 
mass which already existed. The Teutonic 
element in French is not co-ordinate with 
the original Romance substance; it is a 
mere exotic. So the Romance element in 
English is not co-ordinate with the original 
Teutonic stock, but is a mere exotic also. 
That one forms a larger proportion of the 
existing vocabulary than the other makes 
no difference. The proof is this. Though 
many of the Romance words in English are 
useful, convenient, and in a certain sense 
necessary, yet we can do without them. 
We can make sentence after sentence of 
urely Teutonic words, without a single 

mance intruder; and though our lan- 
guage may thus become a little awkward 
and obsolete, it is still intelligible, because 
it is still English. And the more nataral 
and the less artificial our speech is, the 
more purely Teutonic it is. Our language 
ean, both in its highest and in its lowest 
flights, get rid almost wholly of Romance 
words. The language of prayer and wor- 
ship, the language of the highest poetry 
and of the highest oratory, may be all but 
purely Teutonic. So may the speech of 
common life, the speech which we use at 
our firesides to our wives, children, and 
servants. It is only when we get into any- 
thing which at all approaches the nature of 
abstract discussion that any large use of 
Romance words becomes really unavoida- 
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ble. For instance, I cannot discuss the 
Romance element in our tongue, I cannot 
argue at any length against its abuse by 

ected and ignorant writers, without my- 
self using Romance words by the dozen. 
But take the other side. Try to talk Eng- 
lish which shall consist of Romance words 
only, and the thing cannot be done. You 
will not be able to put together a single 
sentence. For all the commonest nouns 
and verbs, without which we cannot get on 
at all—all the commonest words of other 
kinds, all the articles, pronouns, conjunc- 
tions —all the words which are the real 
stuff, the real bones and flesh, of the lan- 
guage, are Teutonic to this day. I speak 
mainly of the vocabulary as the aspect of a 
language best suited to be dealt with before 
a popular audience. But an examination 
of the grammatical forms gives the same 
result. Large as is the Romance infusion 
into our speech, it is still merely an infusion, 
merely an exotic, not co-ordinate with the 
original substance, not interfering with what 
we may call its personal identity. The 
English language, after all changes, remains 
now, as it was a thousand years back, an 
essentially Teutonic speech. 

We then are Low-Dutch in speech. 
This is a presumption, but it is not absolute 
proof, that we are Low-Dutch in blood. I 
believe that we are so, —that is, that we 
are so in the only sense in which any nation 
can be said to be of any particular blood. 
Physical purity of blood, the sort of purity 


of descent which would be needed to make 
out a legal claim to an estate, can never be 


found in the case of any nation. Every 
nation has its blood more or less mingled 
with the blood of other nations. If I say 
that the English are of Low-Dutch descent, 
I do not mean that none of us ever hada 
great-grandmother of any other stock. I 
mean that, as in our speech, so in our blood, 
the Low-Dutch part of us is the essence, 
and that anything else is a mere infusion. 
I mean that it is the Low-Dutch part of us 
which gives us our national being, our 
national character, our national history. 
It is that which makes us to be English- 
men, and not to be something else. I mean 
that we English are English as truly as 
High-Dutchmen are High-Dutchmen, as 
truly as Welshmen ar2 Welshmen, as truly 
as any nation is itself and not some other 
nation. I now state this broadly. In my 
next lecture I hope to bring forward the 
facts which will make the assertion good. 
But I must end with a warning, or rather 
with a qualification. As I said at starting, 
we are Low-Dutch, but we are Low-Dutch 
with a difference. We are Low-Dutchmen 
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who have been separated from the parent | 


stock for thirteen hundred years. uring 
that time, though our intercourse with the 
old land has never wholly stopped, we have 
had, on the whole, more to do, both in war 
and in peace, with other nations than we 
have had to do with our nearest continental 
kinsfolk. They have, during all these ages, 
been exposed to one set of influences; we 
have been exposed to another. They have 
remained on the continent, forming part of 
‘the general system of continental Europe, 
forming especially part of the same great 
Teutonic Kingdom as their kinsfolk of the 
High-Dutch stock. We have settled on an 
island —an island which was long looked 
on as another world — an island which has 
had its own history, its own revolutions, its 
own continental friends and enemies, but 
which has always refused every sign of 
subjection or homage to the Kings and 
Cesars of the mainland. The mere fact of 
living on an island—on an island, that is, 
large enough to move in a sphere of its 
own, and not to be a mere appendage to 
any neighbouring part of the mainland — 
was of itself enough to stamp us with a 
special insular character, to make us for 
some purposes stand by ourselves in oppo- 
sition even to the most closely allied of 
continental nations. Our history too has 
been widely different from that of our kins- 
folk. The rudest shock which our nation- 
ality ever underwent took the form of open 
attack, of momentary conquest, at the hands 
of men of wholly alien speech, though not 
of wholly alien blood. Through such a 
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thing nearly akin to this has been the case 
among one branch of our continental breth- 
ren, and among one branch only. Holland 
and her sister provinces wen their freedom 
in the long struggle with their Spanish 
oppressors, and they remain to this day the 
one continental branch of the Low-Dutch 
race which has preserved its nationality in 
the face of Europe, and which has not lost 
the acknowledged right of speaking its 
native tongue. Our brethren elsewhere’ 
have had to withstand, not the open attacks 
of strangers, but the subtler proselytism of 
a nearly allied speech which bas won for 
itself a higher place in the world’s esteem, 
For fourteen hundred years, almost every 
circumstance of our position and history 
has been different from the position and 
history of the great mass of our kinsfolk on 
the mainland. What wonder then if there 
be differences between us and them? What 
wonder if in some points each of the severed 
families has drawn nearer to some foreign 
race than it has to its own distant brethren ? 
The true wonder is that so much of likeness 
in speech and in feeling still remains — that 
our continental kinsfolk have not wholly 
forgotten us —that they are still so ready 
as they are to acknowledge the ancient 
kindred. There is still no land in the 
whole range of continental Europe where 
an Englishman finds himself so truly at 
home as he does in the old land of his 
fathers. Let him only behave himself as a 
friend and a brother, and he will still be 
welcomed wherever the old tongue of his 
fathers is spoken as a friend and a brother 
ought to be. 























process our nationality came out in the end 
only strengthened by the struggle. Some- 














Post MORTEM NOTES OF SOME oF Miss Avs- 


TEN'’S CHARACTERS. — Her favourite among her | communications have any siguificance? ‘* A few 
own dramatis persone was Emma. “She years ago, a gentleman visiting Winchester Ca- 


, would, if asked, tell us many little particulars 

aout the subsequent career of her people. In 
this traditionary way we learned that Miss 
Steele never succeeded in catching the doctor; 
that Kitty Bennet was satisfactorily married to 
a clergyman near Pemberley, while Mary ob- 
tained nothing higher than one of her Uncle 
Philip’s clerks, and was content to be consid- 
ered a stur in local society; that ‘the consider- 
able sum’ given by Mrs. Norris to William 
Price was one pound; and that the letters placed 
by Frank Churchill before Jane Fairfax, which 
she swept away unread, contained the word 
* Pardon.’ ”’ 








To how many of our present readers will these 






thedral, desired to be shewn Miss Austen’s 
grave. The verger, ashe pointed it cut, asked: 
ty Pray, sir, can you tell me whether there was 
‘anything remarkable about that lady; so many 
people want to know where she was buried?’ 
| During her life, the ignorance of the verger was 
shared by most people, Few knew that there 
'was ‘anything remarkable about that lady.’ 
She had no wish that it should be otherwise; no 
craving for applause; no desire for fame. When 
the end at last came, and she was asked by her 
| attendants if there was anything che wanted, 
| her reply was: ‘* Wothing but Death.” 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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_ EARL’S 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir must not be supposed, however, in 
spite of what has been said, that the com- 
ings in and goings out of so important a 

rson as Hugh Lester were not closely ob- 
served by those to whom they were of no 
consequence at all. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that even so unapproachable a per- 
son as Madam Clare was by her greatness 
protected altogether from the insults of her 
enemies. 

One day, when she and her guest were 
being driven by the family coachman in a 
dignified manner along the High Street, a 
shabby fellow, conspicuously decorated with 
the popular colours of green and orange, 
tossed into her lap the following production 
of the popular muse, written on a scrap of 
paper as disreputable-looking as the marks- 
man himself :— 


** tak care tak care 
o maddom C——e 
& pra mor carfull Be 
for Denthrop Quean 
is not a er/ nor a dean 
but No. 28 


** be where be where 
then maddom C——e 
or rain is getting shortt & shortt 
No longer yew 
rules master H—w 
not now but mis L——?’’ 


The first impulse of the great lady was, 
seeing the colours that the man wore, to 
throw it back contemptuously into the street 
unopened ; but Miss Raymond, with a more 
popular tact, affected a curiosity to see it. 

** Will you not read it first ?” she asked. 

‘* It is sure to be some scurrility or other. 
No.” 

But she had hesitated; and so she did 
read it. Then she did not throw it into the 
street, but put it quietly into her pocket, 
dirty as it was. 

‘* And may I not see it too?” asked Miss 
Raymond. - 

** No, my dear, it is not fit for you to 
see.” , 

She spoke gravely, and her guest, seeing 
that she was annoyed, said no more about it. 

If Miss Clare had only known what was 
going on at No. 23 at that very moment! 

Marie was generally in the room when 
Hugh called, but not always. She was not 
an idle person; she was her father’s zeal- 
ous and willing housekeeper, and the chil- 
dren’s nurse and governess besides, If her 
cousin, who was at home for a holiday, had 
time and leisure to entertain visitors, she 
had not. She liked to see Hugh, with 
whom she had become very good friends; 
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but daty had to come before pleasure, and, 
as she liked to have her evenings free, for 
her husband’s sake, she had always plenty 
to do inthe day. On this occasion, whatever 
she might be doing, she was certainly not in 
the room, which was occupied by Hugh and 
Angelique only. The latter was sitting at the 
harpsichord, but was not playing, unless 
playing can be held to consist in striking an 
occasional chord, or playing scraps of im- 
aginary tunes with one hand. “ 

Hugh sat close by her side. 

Now it is very difficult, in speaking of 
the outward actions of men and women, to 
be altogether serious. But in all serious- 
ness of speech, and with no underlyin 
thought of ridicule, let it not be imagin 
that the conduct of Hugh Lester in this 
matter is in the least degree to be regarded 
as absurd. It was only far too natural. 

To go back for an instant to the occa- 
sion of his first meeting with Angélique— 
to the date of the beginning of the danger. 

Now, generally speaking, a first inter- 
view is seldom really dangerous. If the 
woman is not beautiful, the reason is obvi-, 
ous enough; and if she is, the man will by 
disappointed, as in the case of a really h.eau- 
tiful work of art, by finding that sho js not 
like or equal to what he expev(ed to see; 
and he will most probably light upon her 
first in the midst of apPvopriate and harmo- 
hions surroundings that temper anything 
like the violence of effect that lies in con- 
trast. But, in this case, Hugh, young, im- 
pulsive, and heart-free, had come, as upon 
an unexpected discovery of his own, with- 
out warning— in the midst of poor and ut- 
terly unharmonious surraundings, and in 
the company of other women who might 
have been selected for the very purpose 
of acting as foils to her—upon the most 
beautiful woman that, as it seemed to his 
eyes, he had ever seen; and so the sur- 
prise, the admiration, and the pride of dis- 
covery, all blended with the charm of a 
subtle sort of romance which, to him at 
least, seemed to hang over the situation, 
and, brought about by the absolute power 
of beauty, were quite enough to render un- 
necessary any far-fetched theory about the 
nature of what people call love at first 
sight. What he felt then was not love; 
but it was what must always grow into love 
of some kind or other, unless absence or a 
miracle intervene. 

But no miracle happened, nor did Hugh 
keep away from the ine which Angélique, 
for her part, did not hide under a bushel. 
Her coquetry was not of that sort that has 
no purpose in it; and though in the com- 
edy of human life the coquette, pure and 
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simple, is about the most charming of 
characters, yet, when she is capable of 
purpose, she is apt to turn comedy into 
tragedy. The ornaments of fetes and balls, 
whose coquetry belongs rather to the pleas- 
ant. farce of human Tite than even to its 
comedy, are harmless enough; they, with 
their little artifices that need deceive no- 
body, are no more really dangerous than 
birds and flowers; but Angélique seemed 
likely to take far higher rank in the profes- 
sion —to prove herself one with whom a 
Hugh Lester was no more in a position to 
-_ than a fish surrounded by the net is 
able to struggle against the hands that 
draw it shoreward. The small fry, small in 
purse or in rank, may slip through the 
meshes, or some gigantic sea monster may 
by sheer size and strength succeed in leap- 
ing over or breaking through them: but the 
good, honest, eatable fish is just the crea- 
ture for whom the net is made; and for him 
there is no return to the sea. But still, 
the vain security of a stupid fish as the net 
surrounds it is not a pleasant sight in itself; 
and, in the same way, the sight of a human 
hich caught in a net from which there is no 
escaping is not in itself comic, though it is 
often grotesque enough. After all, whether 
it was love at first sight or no, it was first 
love that Hugh Lester was now experienc- 
ing; and first love is never absurd to those 
who will know it no more, even though, 


like all feelings that are pure and honest, 


the thought of it may justly enough bring a 
smile to the heart as well as to the lips. 

At all events he was sitting now in the 
garden of his Armida, while the crusade 
was carrying itself on without the sword of 
him who should have been the foremost of 
all. His attitude was expressive, for he was 
leaning downwards and forwards towards 
‘the enchantress, his eyes trying vainly to 
read hers, which were fixed modestly upon 
‘the keys. They had kept silence for a min- 
ute or more—he from the fulness of his 
cheart, and she because she chose. 

People are certainly provokingly per- 
verse. It would have been so easy and 
natural, one would have thought, for Miss 
Clare’s nephew — it saves trouble to give 
him that title at once, without perpetual ex- 
planation of the real relationship between 
them — to have faHen in love, if he must 
fall in love, with Alice Raymond, who was 
pretty enough, good enough, amiable 
enough, well-born enough, and the rest of 
it, to satisfy even his aunt’s fastidiousness, 
and whose tastes agreed so well with his 


-own. Nor is there any reason to think that 


Miss Raymond would have proved uncon- 
querably cruel had he thus proved himself 
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wise. Any man of experience, any man 
who knew the world, would have known in 
a moment which of the two to choose. 
Yes; but, after all, who really wishes to 
find too much knowledge of the world at 
twenty-one? There is something not ludi- 
crous, but almost pathetic, in the apparent 
necessity that first love should always take 
an unconventional form, in its almost inva- 
riably being in the nature of a protest 
against the gross and unromantic reason of 
the world —in the way in which it almost 
always fixes itself upon an object which 
either ought not to be desired or is impossi- 
ble to obtain, or which is, at the least, 
strange and unreasonable. All the world 
over, the page loves the queen, the king the 
beggar-maid, the sinner the saint, and, too 
often, the saint the sinner. When a couple 
is well matched, one may very safely 
wager that both husband and wife have 
memories with which each other has nothing 
todo. Happily, as a rule, no man marries 
her whom first he loves; and when he does, 
there is considerable fear that his first love 
will not prove to be his last. 

** Angélique,” said Hugh, at last — his 
pronunciation of her name, by the way, was 
not exactly Parisian — ‘‘ will you not give 
me just a word — just to let me - 

**But do you know what you have 
done ?” she said, gravely, raising her eyes 
for a moment—‘‘that you have asked 
me ” 

‘*To be my wife. What else should I 
ask you, when that is all I want in the 
world ?” 

** Are you in earnest ?” 

‘* What can I say or do to make you be- 
lieve it?” 

** No, I cannot. Think of what I am — 
remember 

‘* That I love you, Angélique.” 

‘* That I have, that I am, nothing — and 
that you ” 

‘*Nothing! when you are all that I 
love!” 

‘* A poor, friendless girl 

*‘Shall not I be your friend, then? 
Would I not make myself everything to 
you?” 

‘* Whom the world” —a scornful stress 
on the word —‘‘ whom the world will say 
caught you ——” 

**The world! What do I care fora hun- 
dred worlds? I shall be all the more proud 
to love you in its face. You are my world, 
Angélique.” 

‘* But I too am proud; and - 

‘** And yet you fear the world!” 

‘* Not for myself—no, heaven knows! 
But ” 
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‘* For whom, then? Can you mean that 
ou fear for me?” His head approached 
hon more closely still. 

She allowed him to draw his own conclu- 
sion. ‘‘ But your career?” she went on. 

** What career ?” 

‘*Are you not going into Parliament? 
Are you not 

‘* Parliament ! ” 

** Oh, I suppose ——” 

‘* Suppose only that I love you — sup- 
pose only that my career will be to make 
you happy! I will do what you please; 
your career shall be mine —— ” 

** And Miss Clare!” 

Hugh was silent for a moment. ‘Then he 





aid, — 

‘* Miss Clare has been more than a moth- 
er to me. She, I know, only desires my 
happiness, and she will welcome my wife as 
her daughter.” But he did not speak quite 
so confidently as before. 

“IT am afraid of Miss Clare — Hugh.” 
The little hesitating pause before his own 
Christian name gave point to her first utter- 
ance of it. 

‘* And if she did object, which is impossi- 
ble, I am my own master, I suppose ? ” 

‘But you are not master of Earl's 
Dene.” 

‘“* Angélique ! ” 

His tone put her in mind of Marie, and 
she smiled to herself. 

‘*Do not mistake me,” she replied; ‘*I 
am not thinking of Earl’s Dene. J could 
be happy in acottage. I have been brought 
up to earn my own bread, and am willing to 
earn it. No—do not ask me to give up 
the life of toil to which I have always looked 
forward ; I shall contrive not to be unhappy, 
never fear! But I will not stand in your 
way. You shall not run the risk of los- 
ing a single acre of Earl’s Dene for 
me.” 

‘* Angélique! When I would lose a hun- 
dred Earl’s Denes for a word from you! Is 
that all? If Miss Clare shows that all her 
affection for me has been so hollow, the tie 
between her and me must be broken. 
There ure bounds to the duty of a real son 
to areal mother. I will not lose you, An- 
gélique, if I lose everything for you. Ought 
not a man to leave both father and mother 
for his wife? And what would everything 
in the world besto me without you? And 
you should not suffer. I would toil for you 
—Iam strong enough; and let Earl’s Dene 
go to the devil.” 

This was not in itself particularly elo- 
quent; but if he could only have managed 
to speak in the same manner and with the 
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Prescot and Warden would have gained but 
few laurels. 

**But Miss Clare will not object,” he 
went on, after a short pause. ‘‘I must 
know her better than you can. She will 
love you, when she knows you, nearly as 
much as I do. She would not be able to 
help it, Angélique. But do not let us talk 
of that—I know I am not worthy to look 
at one like you; but I do love you more 
than anybody else ever can, and I will try 
all 1 can to make you happy —to make 
you like me. And don’t think of me as if 
the world mattered a straw to me. I hate 
it all. I only wish I were as poor as a 
rat.” 

‘* But, indeed — indeed I ought not.” 

‘* Ought not to like me?” 

‘*No, indeed; how can one help what 
one feels? But——” 

‘* Then you can, you do, love me, Angéli- 

ue?” 

**Oh, I ought not, indeed— but what 
can I say?” 

And so, instead of saying anything, she 
allowed her lover to place his arm round 
her, and once more to draw his own conclu- 
sion. 

This was one great point gained: but it 
was not everything. In spite of his boasted 
knowledge of his aunt’s character, she had, 


or thought she had, a much better compre- , 


hension of it, even although his was derived 
from long intimacy, and hers from hearsay 
and guesswork. She also thought it just as 
likely as not that Hugh, in his joy and con- 
fidence, and as a matter of duty, would go 
straight to his aunt at once, and let her 
know of the important step he had just 
taken; and this would not suit her at all. 
She did not wish even her uncle or her 
cousin to know anything of the matter ex- 
cept at her own time and in her own way. 

eginning with the less important point 
of the two,— 

‘*Dear Hugh,” she said, ‘* I am so con- 
fused with all this that I do not know what 
I am doing or what I am saying. Marie 
will be coming in soon — don’t let her know 
anything; I will tell her myself when I am 
more quiet. So you really think that Miss 
Clare will not mind? I should be so un- 
happy if I thought she would. I could not 
bear to think that I was the cause of your 
quarrelling with your best friend.” 

‘* Why, dearest,” Hugh was beginning 
when Marie came in, carrying a note in her 
hand. 

Angélique was vexed and looked it, but 
recovered herself quickly, after a warnirg 
look at Hugh. 





same energy to the electors of Denethorp, 


‘* Ah, Miss Marie,” said the latter, who 
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was not able to compose himself quite so 
suddenly, ‘* I was afraid I should not have 
seen you this morning. And, as it is, I 
shall have to make the same speech serve 
for good-morning and good-bye.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘* By Jove! I really 
must be off. I ought to have met White an 
hour ago. I suppose it’s too late now, 
though, but I must try.” 

‘If it is really too late you had better 
stay,” said Marie. ‘‘ But perhaps you will 
learn from this,” and she gave him the note. 
**TIt has just come from Mr. White’s for 
you. I suppose they knew you were here.” 


** Dear Lester,’’ he reads,—‘* Come over 
to White’s office at once, if you can. We have 
been waiting for you an hour, and I have just 
heard where you are; and— you will, I am 
sure, excuse advice given in your interest —I 
think you had better not make quite so many 
visits at the Leforts just at present. You know 
how absurdly people here will talk. I write 
this in case you cannot come over now, for I 
have to leave the town for a day or two.— 

Yours most truly, M. W. 


Here was an opportunity for him to begin 
flying in the face of the world! But the 
childish thought was but momentary, and 
he took his leave at once, to Angélique’s 
extreme annoyance. She had but half done 
her work after all. She dreaded a prema- 
ture explosion of her mine, for she had the 
very smallest opinion of her lover's discre- 
tion. 

By the time that the latter reached the 
office of White & Son, Warden had left it: 
and as the lawyer was for the moment en- 
gaged, Mr. Brown, as a polite attention, 
placed in his hands a bundle of the last 
election squibs, printed on orange-coloured 
paper, to amuse him while he waited. 

ost of them were silly enough; but 
there was one that was by no means silly, 
whatever else it was. 

It was a copy of verses directed against 
Mark Warden, and about the grossest thing 
of the kind that Hugh had ever seen; in- 
deed it was wonderful how the satirist had 
been so ingenious as to find so many holes 
in the coat of one whose life had apparently 
been so immaculate, and to discover so 
many foibles in a character that was so un- 
usually exempt from them. But his very 
strength and consistency were so treated as 
to appear in the guise of weaknesses ; his 
very youth was turned into a stumbling- 
block, and his talent into an offence. He 
was made to look like a selfish hypocrite, 
cold-hearted and cold-minded, seeking only 
his own ends, and without any better end 
than the most sordid sort of success. But 
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manner are everything. The whole thing 
was done with the hand of a master, and 
was crowded with cruel wit and savage hu- 
mour. The blows were dealt unsparingly, 
and every point was made to tell. It was 
evident that the enemy, if they had been 
rivalled in eloquence, had determined not 
to be outdone with the pen, and that they 
had got hold of a man of nothing short of 
genius to write their lampoons. Moreover, 
the wit and the humour were by no means 
too subtle to be appreciated by the coarsest 
and most stupid of readers. It was as 
though the ghost of Swift himself had sud- 
denly taken an interest in the Denethorp 
election, and had changed its politics. But 
the strangest thing about it was, that it was 
evidently written by some one who had a 
more intimate knowledge of Warden than 
any one at Denethorp—by one to whom 
his aap oe caveer was as familiar as his part 
in the election. The allusions to it were 
horribly distorted, but they were perfectly 
open to the eyes of any one who had been 
contemporary with him at Cambridge. 

Its abominable coarseness is a bar to the 
appearance of even an extract from it here. 
Indeed coarseness is a very mild term to 
7 either its matter or its style. 

‘** What in the name of everything de- 
testable is this?” asked Hugh, as Mr. White 
entered. 

** Ah, you've read that, have F pad I 
wish you could spot the author. He seems 
to be a Cambridge man.” 

**I hope not, for the sake of the Univer- 
sity; and I certainly know of no one who 
could or would have written such a thing. 
Has Warden seen it?” 

**T wish you did know him, though,” an- 
swered the agent. ‘‘It is damned clever 
— devilish clever. We would try the same 
shop.” 

**I beg you will not think of any such 
thing.” , 
ry don’t know, Mr. Lester, It seems to 


that you have left us pretty much of late to 
ourselves. Now, if you leave the battle to 
us altogether, as you seem rather inclined 
to do, you must c us figbt it in our own 
way. And this thing here is not a bad 
oe of way, I think — and Warden thinks 
so too.” . 

‘* So Warden is going to be away? Is it 
about our business ?” 

** I don’t know, Mr. Lester, and I didn’t 
ask him,” said the attorney, taking a pinch 
of snuff. ‘* Sir, that friend of yours will be 
Lord Chancellor! He’s a practical man, 
sir —and that’s worth all your law ten 
times told.” 





this is to say little, for in satire form and 


me — if ay excuse me for saying so— 
a 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ir Denethorp is a difficult place to arrive 
at, it is a still more difficult place to leave. 
Nevertheless it must be left at last, if only 
for a time. 

The night of the day on which Hugh Les- 
ter had committed himself to his Armida 
was fine and warm, not only at Denethorp, 
but in London also. It was fine even in 
Fleet Street, and fine even in that thorough- 
fare which runs at the back of Farringdon 
Market and joins Fleet Street with Hol- 
born. 

And it had need to be fine in that narrow, 
crooked, evil-looking lane, which, at all 
events in those days, knew no light save of 
the moon and stars; and they had barely 
room to shine. And yet there were, once 
upon a time, people who lpoked upon that 
dark and disreputable passage as the poli- 
tical centre of the world —as an institution 
to which Westminster itself had to yield the 
palm of influence. Nor were there wanting 
distinguished and even great men, who in- 
creased their own influence by countenanc- 
ing the notion. 

he institution upon which its reputation 
in this respect was founded was a public- 
house with a large room at the back of it, 
which was nightly filled to overflowing. 

Now on this particular evening the at- 
tendance was even more than usually large, 
although not more than usually distinguished. 
The dense clouds of rank smoke issuing 
from a quarter of a mile of clay, and min- 
gled with the steam that arose from a barrel 
and a half of hot liquor, were not out of 
keeping with the style of the politicians who 
emitted the one and absorbed the other. 
There were tailors and cobblers from the 
north and from the east, brokers from Bell 
Yard, Irish students from Gray’s Inn, some 
seedy-looking barristers from the Temple, 
bagmen from the City, medical men from 
nowhere in particular, and scribblers from, 
say, Grub Street, thinking themselves in all 
honesty to be Grattans and Burkes at the 
very least. Mingled with these were one 
or two persons who had made an excursion 
to the place, either out of curiosity or for 
some other special reason; and the inevita- 
ble one or two, seen in every public place 
in London, who have blundered in by mis- 
take, and who never know either where 
they are or what they are doing. But the 
general tone of the assemblage was that of 
_ habitués. 

It is, however. not with one of the habi- 
tués that we have now to do; for, among the 
Strangers, sitting in a quiet corner and 


watching the proceedings with interest, was |. 


Mark Warden. 
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The subject of the debate was of course 
political ; and much was said in the course 
of it about the Westminster election, with 
which all men’s minds were then full. Sir 
Francis Burdett seemed to be the hero of 
the evening; and if one or two of his Maj- 
esty’s Ministers could have heard half the 
epithets that were heaped upon their names 
whenever they were mentioned, they must 
either have been utterly overwhelmed on 
the spot, or have been rendered callous to 
abuse for ever. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the speaking consisted of nothing but abuse. 
On the contrary, Warden was surprised 
to hear many pieces of real though turgid 
eloquence, especially on the part of the 
Trish element, and not a little good sense, 
put with practised skill. It was not, indeed, 
a highly intellectual or cultivated assembly, 
but it was neither an ignorant nor a stupid 
one; and the forms of debate were observed 
with a strictness and fairness that went 
far to compensate for much want of cour- 
tesy. 

At last, however, there was a short pause 
in the proceedings, of which advantage was 
taken by a man who sat at the far end of 
the room to rise upon his legs quickly, but 
a little unsteadily. He was a big, burly 
fellow, with a heavy face, which, however, 
in spite of its far too plainly showing the 
signs of coarse self-indulgence, was nei- 
ther without some pretension to good looks, 
nor, in spite of the apparent contradiction 
in terms, without some degree of refinement. 
His clothes were shabby in the extreme, 
and negligently put on — his linen was dingy 
and crumpled —he looked as though he 
were unfamiliar with the very idea of soap, 
and as though he used the bluntest of ra- 
zors, and that but seldom; while his thick, 
bushy head of hair was all rough and tum- 
bled about as though, if he did conde cend 
to keep a razor, he disdained even to bor- 
row a comb. He was probably young in 
years, but it was difficult to say. 

He was evidently well known there, -for 
his rising was greeted with much hammer- 
ing of » ome upon the tables. Meanwhile 
he only stood swaying himself clumsily about, 
and he continued to do so for a full minute 
after the applause had come to an end; but 
the company showed no sign of impatience, 
and at last he began to speak. 

His first words were so thickly spoken as 
to be inaudible, and a murmur of disap- 
pointment ran round the room. 

‘* Sure and he’s waited too lete, inthoire- 
ly,” said one who sat next to Warden. 

‘* But it’s just too airly,” said another. 
‘* The laddie’s nae gude till he’s fou.” 
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**And do you call him sober now?” 
asked Warden. 

‘* That just depends upon a’ the ceerr- 
coomstaunces,” Bis neighbour answered, 
guardedly. 

But by this time the orator had found 
both his legs and his voice—a big, reso- 
nant chest-voice that left his large mouth 
without a taint of thickness or huskiness, 
and filled the whole place with its sound. 

** Now we shall catch it ot and strong!” 
exclaimed another of Warden’s neighbours, 
rubbing his hands with delight. 

And, sure enough, they did. After a few 
words to say that he was going to support 
the popular side, he set himself to work to 
destroy all the arguments that had been 
urged in its favour, and to ridicule all who 
had used them. Then he told the house 
that it was to be supported on entirely other 
grounds; and, with extreme ingenuity, so 
twisted and distorted his opponents’ argu- 
ments as to make them seem to be his own. 
He appeared to revel in paradox, and in 
ridicule of everybody and everything. It 
was not a speech to convince, but it was 
really great art in its way, and, indeed, was 
not intended to convince. He was often 
interrupted, but woe be to those who inter- 
rupted him! for all that they got for their 


pains were personalities, from which they 


would rather have escaped free. To judge 
from the difficulty that he found in starting, 
he had evidently been drinking more than 
enough; but yet he had all the speeches of 
the speakers who had preceded him at his 
fingers’ ends, — and not only their argu- 
meats, but their very words — and not only 
their very words, but their very tones. His 
own speech was not a magnificent specimen 
of real argument, but it was really a mag- 
nificent specimen of sophistry, of humour, 
and of sarcasm— even of eloquence; for 
he not. seldom soared into true eloquence, 
especially towards the close. At the same 
time it must be said that, while but few of 
the speeches of the evening had been distin- 
guished by refinement of style, his was full 
of points and allusions that render any re- 
port of it out of the question, and which 
were received with that sort of laughter with 
which such an audience receives what even 
such an audience is half ashamed to 
hear. 

When he sat down he had succeeded in 
insulting alike both friends and foes; and 
yet he was applauded by foes and friends 
alike with something more than the knocking 
of tumblers. Everybody had been made 
angry, and yet everybody was delighted that 
everybody else had been put down. 

** There, mee jools—that’s the thrue 
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forrum, bedad, anyhow!” said the first of 
Warden’s neighbours. 

‘* It’s vara weel — vara weel indeed,” 
said the second. 

‘I sed as you'd get it ‘ot!” said the 
Cockney, whose anticipations had been am- 
ply realized. 

‘* Is he often here?” asked Warden. 

**Ye’ll nocht have bhurrud um till noo?” 
was the Scot’s idea of an answer — question 
for question. 

Warden glanced at his watch. ‘* Good- 
night, I must be going,” he said to his 
neighbours generally; and then, having 
paid for what he had taken for the good of 
the house, picked his way among the tables 
to where the late orator was sitting in ma- 
jestic repose. 

‘* Barton ! ” he said. 

‘** And who the devil ” was the oth- 
er’s polite answer, as he swung round 
brusquely. 

** Don’t you remember me? Warden of 
St. Margaret's.” 

‘* Warden of Mag’s! By God! so you 
are. What’ll you drink ?” 

‘**Nothing for me. I only came to see 
you.” 

‘Well, here Iam. Fire away.” 

‘* This is a queer place, isn’t it? I have 
never seen the sort of thing before, so, hav- 
ing nothing else to do to-night, I thought I'd 
look in. And I have certainly been re- 
warded. I didn’t know you were a second 
Demosthenes.” 

** Waiter ! — another! No — two others: 
one for this gentleman.” 

‘* No — nothing more forme. I suppose 
this is all pretty well over? At least I 
don’t care to stay. What are you going to 
do?” 

** What — am — I —going—to do ? How 
the devil should J know ?” 

**Then, if you don’t know, come and 
have some supper with me. I’m at the 

Barton got up at once. ‘‘I’m your 
man,” he said. ‘* Have some bones, and a 
bottle of port. We'll be Titans, and Port 
shall be our Pelion.” And so, taking War- 
den’s arm to steady himself, he half walked, 
half lurched, into the open air. He had not 
been asked for his reckoning; probably the 
landlord considered his company too val- 
uable to run the risk of losing it. 

It will probably have been conjectured 
that Warden’s presence in Shoe Lane was 
not quite so accidental as it professed to be. 
He was not likely to have come from Dene- 
thorp to London just now for nothing. 
But, however this may be, he showed him- 
self sufficiently hospitably disposed now that 





he was at his journey’s end; for his com- 
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panion and himself cannot very well be ac- 
counted congenial spirits. 

Nor did his offer of hospitality appear to 
be unappreciated. Barton, as soon as the 
first effects of the open air had passed away, 
stalked, not staggered, along in a state of 
high good-humour, making the now half- 
empty streets ring with his heavy tread, his 
loud voice, and his still louder laugh. It is 
true that he talked rather to himself than to 
his companion, and without much heeding 
whether he was listened to or not: but still 
he was genial after a fashion. 

So they proceeded for some distance, arm 
in arm, when Warden stopped suddenly. 

‘* Look there, Barton,” he exclaimed; 
** what is that ? ” 

Barton placed his hand over his eyes, and 
looked towards the part of the sky to which 
the other had pointed. 

‘*That? That is a fire,” he answered. 
**Let’s see it,” and he burried Warden 
along in the direction of the centre of the 
glow. Very soon they met with others 
hurrying in the same direction; and, before 
long, guided by the infallible instinct in such 
matters that belongs to a crowd, they found 
themselves in front of the Theatre. 

Any one who, like Barton, had hurried 
there in order to witness a great spectacle, 
certainly found himself fully gratified. Over 


the whole block of buildings of which the 
theatre formed a part, soared up high into 
the air, even as it seemed to the sky itself, 
a vast unbroken sheet of flame that looked 


like a mirror of fire. The colour of the 
night, which was still fine and clear, was 
changed altogether from that produced by 
the white moonlight and the natural black- 
ness of the streets into a uniform dull red- 
ness, far more unbearable to the sight than 
the direct blaze of such a sunlight as those 
gloomy streets ever experienced even on a 
summer day. It was, in a word, one of 
those great fires which are the grandest 
sights of great cities; which alone afford to 
their inhabitants any idea of the sublimity 
of nature when her strength is for once set 
free from the weight of bricks with which 
they have crushed her down. In this case 
the complete triumph of the flames had been 
the work of a few minutes only. The 
crowd that had hurriedly surrounded the 
doomed building could do nothing in the 
face of such a wall of heat and light — noth- 
ing but passively contemplate it with a sort 
of desperate admiration. 

Barton in his excitement pressed close to 
the scene, dragging Warden with him. The 
avenue by which they approached the blaze 
was a narrow street which lay along that 
side of the house in which were the entrances 
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to the gallery and stage. As on this side 
there were no windows through which any 
of the flames within might escape, so the 
effect which met their eyes was made up of 
a dense blackness surmounted by fire, in 
strong contrast with the red glow of the sky 
and of the opposite houses. The danger 
in case the wall should fall outwardly was 
great; and this, probably, according to the 
nature of crowds in general, was the reason 
why it was precisely here that the throng 
was thickest. The broad shoulders of Bar- 
ton, and his complete carelessness about the 
shoulders of others, as well as for the abuse 
with which he was frequently assailed, but 
which he was well able to pay back in kind, 
soon forced a passage for himself and for 
his companion; and there they stood for 
some minutes sharing in the dead silence 
around them, which was only broken by the 
hissing of the flame, and by occasional ejac- 
ulations of delight whenever the glow made 
a sudden leap upward. Fortunately the 
delight of the bystanders was prevented 
from being entirely complete by their dis- 
appointing knowledge that the house had 
been empty for some hours, and that conse- 
pape J the lust of horror, which is one of 
the chief attributes of a crowd under such 
cae was doomed to be ungrati- 
ed. 

Presently, however, it seemed as though 
Fate was for once about to bestow more 
than it had promised, and to provide a real 
tragedy after the spectacle. 

Though no human lives were in immedi- 
ate danger, the burning house nevertheless, 
contained what was worth the while of many 
to risk life itself to save. Close by the 
stage-door, opposite to which Barton and 
his friend were standing, had gradually 
gathered together, among others immediate- 
ly connected with the theatre, a group com- 
posed of some of the unfortunate members 
of the orchestra, whose only means of live- 
lihood were being consumed almost before 
their eyes. For one with the income of a 
fiddler or trumpeter to lose his instrument 
is much the same, in its consequences to 
him, as to lose his very hands — it means at 
least temporary ruin, and probably some- 
thing worse than ruin, to himself and to 
those who are dependent upon him. But 
still, what was to be done? Who would be 
so rash as to plunge into that Phlegethon ? 

Suddenly Barton felt himself, in spite of 
his shoulders, thrust aside; and, turning 
round, saw a young man who, like himself, 
had contrived to reach the front, but, to 
judge from his appearance and figure, less 
by dint of strength than by force of energy 
and activity. 
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The new-comer, having reached the door, 
mounted upon one of the steps outside it, 
and then faced round quickly. 

‘*Gentlemen!” he said, in a most un- 
English accent, but in a clear and ringing 
voice, ‘‘ we lose the time. It has there not 
more than five minutes that the theatre 
burns itself; and it is possible that our in- 
struments are not yet hurt. In five min- 
utes one shall have them — me, at the least, 
I shall have the mine. Suivez-imoi!” 

And so, with the air of a captain calling 
upon his company to follow him into the 
breach, he ran straight through the stage- 
door. 

Such an example is notoriously conta- 
gious; and there were not more than one or 
two of his comrades that did not follow — 

ossibly their instruments were safe at 

ome. There were even one or two volun- 
teers, amongst whom Barton was conspic- 
uous. He had come for the whole specta- 
cle; and he was apparently not one whom 
any instinct of self-preservation would 
restrain from seeing all of it there was 
to be seen. 

But there was also one who, without hav- 
ing anything at stake and without being a 
volunteer, also accompanied the charge. 
Mark Warden, ye by Barton and 
pushed from behind, had to enter the nar- 


row and intricate passages of the house 


whether he would or no. And though he 
did not feel fear, he would certainly have 
preferred to be left outside. He would 
searcely have cared to risk life for life; and 
much less did he care to risk it to satisfy 
unproductive curiosity, or to save somebody 
else’s violin. 

Not sharing, therefore, in the eagerness 
with which the rest ran forward, but rather 
drawing himself backwards from them as 
well as he could, he before long found him- 
self alone in a labyrinth; nor, so sudden 
and rapid had been the process of his arrival 
there, was he able to regain the outer air 
without a guide. So he made up his mind, 
as the wisest thing he could do, to wait 
there quietly till the others returned, seeing 
that, if he tried to extricate himself, he 
would probably only succeed in making 
matters still worse. 

How long he waited there he did not 
know, but certainly a much shorter time 
than it seemed. But all of a sudden he be- 
came terribly aware that the passage in 
which he stood was beginning to fill rapidly 
with smoke; and he heard, instead of the 
returning feet of his companions, an ill- 
omened roar of voices outside. 

In another moment his ears heard a worse 
sound still, and that not outside, but close 
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at hand. It was as though the whole build- 
ing had given an audible shudder, which 
passed through himself also. Lifting his 
eyes, he saw a fearful sign of doom indeed. 
The ceiling was cracking in long lines above 
him, through which rained a shower of 
sparks; and a tongue of fire, which at every 
beat of his pulse grew longer and wider, had 
licked its way through the cornice, and was 
writhing on and on towards him through 
the air. 

The roaring of flame, the falling of beams, 
were now the only sounds he heard. The 
whole world seemed to have suddenly faded 
away, and to have left him alone with in- 
stant death. 

Who may describe the terror, the despair, 
of a moment when a lifetime of horror seems 
crushed into the space of the falling of a 
single grain of sand? It was not even as 
though a struggle for life was still possible, 
With his energy unimpaired he could do 
nothing but wait for the end, and pray that 
it might be soon. 

And yet he did not lose his presence of 
mind. But that only made his utter pow- 
erlessness all the more terrible to bear. 
The most abject terror is nothing to what 
he has to undergo who retains his senses and 
his strength only to find in them additional 
instruments of torture. 

Meanwhile the orchestra had been reached ; 
those who could find them were already 
hurrying away with their instruments by 
another entrance — for the passage leading 
to the stage-doog was no longer practicable 
—and in another instant the hand of the 

oung musician who had led the way would 
ee grasped the instrument for whose sake 
he had entered the house of fire, when Bar- 
ton, who was close to him, suddenly ex- 
claimed, 

** Good God! where is Warden ?” 

He heard the exclamation, and turned. 
A word or two, rapidly uttered, passed be- 
tween him and Barton; and then at once, 
forgetting his violin, and in spite of the suf- 
focating smoke-clouds that were thick enough 
almost to destroy without the aid of flame, 
he dashed back through the perilous en- 
trance from which his companions were now 
flying in confugion. Barton would have 
followed; but no sooner did he attempt to 
do so than his passage was barred by the 
sudden descent of a burning beam, so that 
he had perforce to make the best of his way 
out with the rest. 

Warden had just given himself up for 
lost. His lungs were already more full of 
smoke than of air, and he could already feel 
upon his face the hot breath that glowed 
from the fiery tongue that had now come so 
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near as almost to have broadened into a 
sheet of flame, when, borne in, as it seemed 
to him, upon a blazing cloud, stood before 
him the figure of the young musician. 

** Quick ! ” cried out the latter in French, 
** quick — in. another mument m= 

Gaennne of the risk that had been run by 
a stranger for his sake, thinking only, if he 
could be said to think at all, that it was to 
save himself that his guide had returned, 
Warden followed him into the street. 

It was indeed only a moment that had lain 
between them both and certain death. 
There was barely time for them to regain 
the outside of the house, when a crash, fol- 
lowed by a sympathetic cry from the crowd, 
told that the heavy roof had fallen in, and 
that all was over. 

Then rode up a troop of the Life-Guards ; 
but, except for their adding to the effect of 
the scene by reflecting the red and white 
light of the flame from their helmets and 
cuirasses, they might just as well, for any 
good they found themselves able to do, have 
remained quietly in their barracks. Foot- 
Guards, and volunteers in uniform, also 
mixed with the crowd; and, all too late, and 
yet as quickly as had been possible, came 


the galloping of fire-engines from all direc- 
tions — just in time for their drivers to see 
and hear the terrible crash that told of the 


fall of the outer walls themselves. Then the 
flames, after a last leap upward, suddenly 
sank down into the crater thus formed, and 
the tragedy was wholly at an end. 

For although not a single life had been 
lost, even by the falling of a brick or of a 
beam, it was nevertheless a real tragedy 
that had just been played ; for the sudden de- 
struction of a great theatre means worse than 
death to hundreds. ‘Then the members of the 
company who happened to be present be- 
came able to think of their losses, the pick- 
pockets of their gains, the respectable spec- 
tators of going home, and the rabble of beer, 
the carpenters who had lost their tools and 
the musicians who had lost their instruments 
of suicide. 

“I wouldn’t have lost that sight for a 
thousand pounds,” said Barton, turning 
carelessly to the young musician who hap- 
pened to be standing just behind him. 
‘* Damned lucky, though, that the walls fell 
in instead of out. It was within the turning 
of a brick that some of us never saw a theatre 
again, outside or in. Sic me, non se, ser- 
vavit.” 

On hearing himself addressed, the other 
started as from a dream. 

** You call it lucky ! ” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of scorn that was as un-English as his 
accent. 
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Barton first stared, and then laughed 
good-humouredly. ‘‘ Did you want a brick 
on your head, then? I didn’t —at least not 
before supper. After that, perhaps ——” 

** Monsieur ? ” 

** Ah, vou ate oon frongcais? je asked — 
demandais vou si vous wanted, you know, 
oon brick soor voter tate?” 

‘* As well there as on sg 

** As on what?” 

** As on that — as on my violin.” 

** You belong to the orchestra, then?” 

‘*T did, I suppose.” 

‘* Poor devil ! then I’m damned sorry for 
you.” He was perfectly sober now, and 
yet he spoke lightly. Nevertheless, as he 
spoke he thrust his hand into his breeches’ 
pocket. But it came out empty. 

**Curse it!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ not a far- 
thing. Why, I had ever so many shillings 
this morning — four at least. I say, War- 
den — do you carry a purse? Just lend me 
something or other.” 

Warden, who had now fairly recovered 
his composure, but was still ignorant of his 
obligations to his preserver from death, 
slowly drew out his purse and handed it 
to Barton, who held it out, without looking 
to see what it contained, to the unfortunate 
musician. ‘* Never mind the fiddle,” he 
said; ‘‘ one’s as good as another, I sup- 
pose.” 

But he to whom it was offered drew back, 
placed his hands behind his back, and 
bowed. 

‘*Je suis gentilhomme,” he said, with 
some dignity. 

‘* A gentleman, are you? Then go and 
be damned for one,” shouted Barton; 
and, taking Warden’s arm, stalked off 

ain. 

‘* That burnt-out son of a fiddle calling 
himself a gentleman!” he said, as they 
continued their progress. ‘* Why, I shall 
be calling ell one next — or even you, 
Warden.” 

His companion swallowed the imperti- 
nence silently, although he did not like it 
by any means. He also did not choose to 
notice that Barton had forgotten to return 
the purse. 

They soon arrived at the hotel, which 
was not far from the scene of the fire; and 
the bones having been made bare, and the 
port renewed, the latter recovered his 
temper. 

‘* Barton,” said Warden, after a short 
time, and without having made any allu- 
sion to their adventure, ‘“‘I always knew 
you were the best of us all, and that those 
blockheads of dons didn’t know a good man 
when they’d got him. But I had no idea 
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ou could do what you have been doing 
ately.” 

‘* Pooh!. one must get one’s liquor some- 
where.” 

**Oh, I don’t mean that —I mean some- 
thing still better.” 

** And what’s that?” 

‘It is really the best thing of the kind 
I ever saw— as good in its way as your 
trochaics on the Proctors. They were su- 
perb; I know them by heart. still; but I 
almost think this beats them. I wish you 
had done it in Greek, though,” he added 
with a smile, as he handed him a copy of 
the famous squib. 

Barton ak it, looked at it with one eye, 
seemed puzzled for a minute, and then ex- 
ploded into a roar of laughter, which he 
did not attempt to check. 

**Oh, this?” he said at last. ‘* ’mglad 
you like it, though! Iwas afraid it wasn’t 
strong enough.” 

‘* It’s quite strong enough, I assure you.” 

‘*Ha—ha—ha! Do you want it made 
stronger? I'll just add a line or two now, 
if you like. I feel in the humour. Look 





here 7 
‘* Are you turned so venomous a radical, 
* Barton?” 
‘**I? Damme, no. What do I care for 


your politics and stuff? Tom Prescot’sa dev- 

ilish good fellow — ten times what you are, 
Warden: but I'd write like a Tory for six- 
pence.” 

**No, no, Barton, that won’t do, A 
a can’t do a thing like that twice in his 
ife.” 

‘** [ bet you I could, though.” 

‘**T would take your wager, if I were not 
sure you would lose.” 

ne Cone — what will you bet I don’t do 
it?” 

‘*A thing as good as this on the other 
side? Against Prescot himself?” 

‘* Against the devil, if you like.” 

**Well then, I lay you ten guineas to 
half-a-crown, you can’t write a squib on 
Prescot as good as this is.” 

**Done! Waiter! Pen— ink — paper.” 

** But surely you won’t do it at once?” 

‘Just the time. Can’t write in the 
morning — never could. Now or never. 
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hand, laughing to himself from time to time 
with enjoyment of his own work. At the 
end of an hour or rather more, during which 
he had consumed the whole of another bot- 
tle of port, the task was done. He threw 
himself back triumphantly in his chair, up- 
setting the ink-bottle in the process, burled 
the pen to the other end of the room, and 
tossed the paper, all smeared and blotted, 
but not quite illegible, to Warden. ‘‘ There 
you are,” he said. ‘* That'll wash.” 
Warden read it over quietly; and then, 
without a word, handed two bank-notes to 
the author, who pocketed them forthwith, 
and then called out— 

‘* Waiter! a bottle of brandy! and now 
we'll make a night of it.” 

Alas for Warden! Before long he began 
to think that he had fallen into the clutches 
of a demon—that he had raised a fiend 
from whom he should never be able to free 
himself. The hour was already very late; 
but many other hours flew by, and still 
Barton sat there, drinking brandy, talking, 
quoting, spouting Greek, and boasting — 
all in a style which, though always coarse, 
was at first amusing and even witty, but 
very soon degenerated into such sheer, un- 
utterable filth, devoid of either wit or hu- 
mour, that even Warden, who was not par- 
ticular, and who was not listening to him 
for the first time, was amazed. At last, 
sleepy and weary as he was, and almost 
overcome by the reaction that had followed 
upon his escape from such extreme danger 
as that in which he had been placed so short 
a time since, the disgusting monotony of 
his guest’s talk became torture. If the man 
would but get drunk enough to be put 
into a hackney-coach and sent away! Bat 
no — the more he drank, the more he talked, 
the clearer grew his voice, and the steadier 
his hand, although, no doubt, he would have 
found it impossible to rise from his chair. 
Warden made as many hints as he could 
about his own fatigue; but he might as well 
have spoken to the bottle as to Barton. 
Nor did he dare to march.off to bed, for 
fear of what might happen; for the waiters 
had retired long ago. Five o’clock struck, 
and there sat Barton: six o’clock, and he 
sat there still: seven o’clock, and the house 





Damn it, though — just keep the ink-bottle 
steady. 
eyelid, I see — capital plan when the letters 
get mixed up. Here goes.” 

Pressing two fingers over his left eye, 


{ must keep my finger on my left, 


was stirring; but he seemed more immova- 
ble than ever. At last, without remember- 
|ing how, Warden dropped asleep in his 
chair from sheer exhaustion; and when 
| again he woke, the first thing he saw was 


and swaying and nodding over the table—) Barton, curled = upon the hearth-rug, 
for he bad by this time drunk more than sleeping like a child. 


enough to render any ordinary man incapa- | 


‘*There’s one comfort,” he thought to 


ble of doing anything —he dashed at the himself, rather revengefully, as he took his 


paper and wrote rapidly in a sprawling| way wearily to the Denethorp coach: “‘ the 
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beast must be killing himself — and not by 
inches.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


EverysBopy who is not of a purely lym- 
phatic temperament must, during the course 
of the day, accumulate a certain amount 
of ill-temper, which has to be let out. soime- 
how or other. Qn the whole, the most 
pleasant people to deal with are those who 
let it evaporate as it comes, spreading it 
over every part of the day, and over every- 
body with whom they come in contact — 
themselves, their friends, and strangers, 
impartially ; for the result is that their ill- 
temper is dealt out in such infinitesimal 
doses at a time as to annoy nobody very 
much. Others, again—and this is by no 
means a bad plan — reserve theirs for some 
particular period of the twenty-four hours, 
such as breakfast-time or the hour before 
dinner, when nothing that anybody says or 
does signifies anything to anybody. But 
there are some — and, unfortunately, these 
form the majority — who reserve theirs for 
— people; who are all that is de- 
ighttul to the world at large, but who, at 
home, are bears or tigers. So common is 
this a that a person who is excep- 
tionally genial in society, is seldom one 
with whom it is altogether pleasant to live. 
Now, Angélique Lefort, like everybody 
else, had her annoyances, and, consequent- 
ly, her passages of crossness; and as she 
was far too amiable a person to display 
these to the world, she was forced to let 
herself out either in solitude or among her 
slaves at home, when she happened to have 
them at hand. It is very doubtfal if Hugh 
Lester would have continued to be quite so 
much in love had he had the command of a 
magic mirror for the rest of that day. It 
was mainly with Marie that she was put out 
for having interrupted her tete-d-tele at so 
exactly the wrong moment; but it was not 
so much upon her cousin that the avenging 
cloud settledas upon the rest of the house- 
hold. The children were snubbed to their 
hearts’ content, until Ernest settled down 
into sullenness and Fleurette into tears; 
and even the mild old father of the family 
found his coffee bitter. But as everything 
that their divine Angélique said or did was 
always necessarily right, she was only petted 
and sympathized with all the more — silent- 
ly, that is, for no one dared to say a word 
to her, except Ernest, who was not over- 
fond of his cousin, and who, in consequence, 
got as severe a reproof from Marie as she 
was capable of bestowing. - 

But, fortunately for her, the days of 
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magic mirrors had long gone by, so that 
Hugh went his way with no image of her 
in his mind save such as she had afforded 
him in person. 

After his interview with his agent was 
over, he went home to Earl’s Dene, and, 
as was his habit, reported to his aunt and 
her guest ali that he had learned of the pro- 
gress of affairs in the town. But his heart 
was not in his story, for he had already ob- 
tained the triumph for which he cared the 
most. His real business now was to render 
to Miss Clare the explanation that was due 
to her as mistress of Earl’s Dene from her 
heir and adopted son, and which he felt 
ought not to be delayed. 

Nevertheless, manly as he was in all 
essential things, he could not but feel a 
little nervous about telling the old lady that 
there was to be an heiress to Earl’s Dene 
as well as an heir —or, as he intended to 
put it to her, that she was to have a daugh- 
ter as well asason. He had all his life, 
like most of those about her, been a little 
afraid of her, in spite of his experience of 
her affection for him; and perhaps the 
enormity of proposing to marry Miss Ray- 
mond’s dependant seemed a little greater 
now, as a matter of confession, than it did 
when he was actually urging his suit. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, however, 
according as it might have turned out, he 
could find no opportunity of telling her his 
story in the course of that evening: at 
least he thought he could find none, which 
is practically the same thing. While smok- 
ing his nightly cigar, however, he made up 
his mind that, come what come might, he 
would tell it the next morning; and re- 
solved, not out of deference to the advice 
of Mark Warden, but in order to compel 
himself to keep his resolution, that he wouid 
refrain from calling in Market Street until 
his story was told. 

Next morning, then, he rose with a full 
intention of doing what was obviously right, 
and, when breakfast was over, was on the 
point of telling Miss Clare that he wished 
to speak with her, when she herself antici- 
vated him by saying, when Miss Raymond 
had left the room, 

‘* Hugh, you know how I despise such 
things; but look at this that some man in 
the street was impudent enough to throw 
at me yesterday.” And she gave him the 
crumpled piece of paper that she had kept 
in her pocket. 

He read the warning, and biushed to his 
hai 


ir. 
‘* What is this, aunt?” he asked, angri- 


Me That is just what I wanted to ask you,” 
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she answered. ‘*One knows what things 
people write and say at elections, but this 
1s such an extraordinary thing to say.” 

** And did any one dare ” 

**I told you. It was thrown into the 
very carriage — into my very lap. Really 
—_— here seem to have lost all respect, 
all decency. And yet this could not have 
been done without some meaning or other. 
I suppose they have got hold of some story 
of your meeting Miss Lefort in the lodge 
park when you first came down.” 

** No, aunt; I do not think it is that.” 

** Just let me speak kindly to you, Hugh. 
It is not the first time that I shall have 
given you advice, nor, if you take it, will 
that be for the first time either. I am an 
old lady, you know, and may talk about 
such things; and, as you may have guessed, 
perhaps T have not always lived so much 
out of the world as I have since you have 
known me.” 

** My dear aunt, [——” 

** Listen to me first, please. I can make 
all manner of allowances. This Miss Lefort 
is, I hear, a respectable girl. Now ——” 

** But, aunt ——” 

‘* Wait, please. Now—you know what 
I mean —I should be very sorry indeed to 


think that you, meaning no harm even, as I 


am sure you would not, had been putting 
any nonsensical ideas into the head of any 
young girl who is good and respectable. I 
do not ask you any questions ” 

** But I assure you - 

** But I do wish to ask you —and now, 
of all times — not, by any conduct of yours, 
to give the people of the town occasion to 
speak ill of Earl’s Dene. You are al- 
most a Clare, you know, and should remem- 
ber our motto. The French have a saying 
which to my mind is a very noble one, when 
rightly used, that ‘Noblesse oblige.’ We, 
my dear Hugh, are in a position to set an 
example, not only of right conduct, but of 
conduct that should be without a suspicion 
of wrong. We mast give up our amuse- 
ments for the sake of our duties. You un- 
derstand me, I know.” 

** Quite, aunt; but ” 

‘And just think for a moment. This 
girl is the sister of Miss Raymond’s com- 
panion 7 

** Cousin, aunt.” 

‘** Well, almost the sister — of Miss Ray- 
mond’s servant, in fact. It cannot be de- 
cent that you should give people occasion 
to say that you are on too intimate terms 
with her, no matter how contemptible may 
be those who say it. Besides, t is not fair, 
not kind, to the girl herself, to whom, in 
her position, character is everything; and 
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people can only couple your name with hers 
In one way.” 

** Aunt “i 

‘That is all I wanted to say to you. 
And now I will destroy this wretched 
— Are you going into the town to- 

a ” 

hee was the time to make a clean breast 
of it —now, if ever. It need scarcely be 
said, however, that Hugh did not take 
advantage of it. 

In effect, he found it impossible. It was 
not only that Miss Clare was always a 
difticult person to talk to when she had got 
some fixed notion into her head ; it was not 
only that she had, so far as she had been 
able, trained him in habits of passive obedi- 
ence from his earliest boyhood. It was by 
no means these circumstances alone that 
scattered his resolutions of the night and of 
the morning. It was partly a higher feel- 
ing, partly a lower, than was founded upon 
any aspect of the relation in which he stood 
to his aunt that had closed his lips. 

To begin with the lower. He somehow 
could not help feeling a little conscience- 
stricken in the matter; and though a touch 
of conscience is by no means a proof that a 
man has done wrong, it is at any rate a 
proof of his not being satisfied that he has 
done right. Of course Miss Clare had 
obviously and utterly mistaken the true 
state of the case; she had mistaken, not 
only his intentions, but the very person 
towards. whom they were directed. Now 
the mistake about the person was not, in 
itself, of very much consequence ; but if she 
had so strongly objected to the mere suspi- 
cion of a flirtation with one of the two 
cousins, what would she have had to say to 
the idea of marriage with either of them? 

Now there is a theory about meésalliances 
which accounts for a great many things. 
No man ever feels much offence at the idea 
of another man’s marrying beneath him; 
but when he hears of a lady running off 
with a groom, or being guilty of any simi- 
lar escapade, he is both astonished and dis- 
gusted. In like manner, even as men are 
tolerant of each other’s condescensions, and 
intolerant of those of women, women are 
not altogether intolerant of mésalliances on 
the part of their own sex, but bestow the 
weight of their disgust upon such social 
offences on the part of men, without consid- 
ering the unfrequency of the one or the fre- 
queney of the other. In her young days, 
it may be remembered, she had herself 
been just the person to marry beneath her- 
self merely for the sake of doing something 
outré and heroic; but, full as she was of all 
manner of prejudices, the condescension of 
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the heir of Earl’s Dene to a Miss Lefort | 
would have seemed the depth of degrada- | 
tion, whether he should condescend by way | 
of marriage or no; and she had, in the, 
course of her conversation with him, showed 
what she thought about the matter as plainly | 
as possible, thought less perhaps by the | 
mere words she used than by her manner 
of saying them. Of course, Hugh could 
not be expected to share her feelings in this 
matter, if only for the reason that she was 
a woman and he a man; yet still, although 
in addition to this he was full of youthful 
impulse and she already old, he deeply in 
love and she full of social pride, he could 
not help to some extent feeling though un- 
consciously, that he had, after all, been 
doing something that a lady would instinc- 
. tively feel to be wrong; and, as a gentle- 
man, he was touched in conscience accord- 
ingly, though it might be ever so little. 
ut, as has been said, a higher sentiment 
had been also aiding to bring about his 
silence. He too, fully admitted that no- 
blesse oblige ; and he, too, believed in the 
Clares almost as much as Miss Clare her- 
self could have desired. Not only so; not 
only did he accept the traditions of his 
family and of his class for gospel; but he 
was at heart a good fighter, although of 
late he had rather neglected the battle in 
which he was engaged. And now it was 
certainly not the time for him to make his 
own affairs a stumbling-block in the way of 
the victory for which his friends were striv- 
ing. What he had to do for the present 
was to fight for victory, though but for their 
sake, as though he still cared about it for 
his own. It was the country gentleman’s 
principle of conduct — to do what was right 
in his own county, from repelling an invad- 
ing army to sitting as a silent and superflu- 
ous member of his Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions; and to consider everything to be of 
importance that concerns the spot of earth 
in which God has placed him. The true 
importance of the .Denethorp election was 
no doubt very small indeed, but he never 
thought so; and the serious and earnest 
omy of Miss Clare, though it did not affect 
is love for Angélique, yet made him re- 
member that he had something to do, as he 
considered, for his country, and for the 
institutions in which he had been taught to 
believe. Now it was obvious enough that, 
under the circumstances, a confession to 
Miss Clare on the spot would be worse 
than inopportune ; and so it was that a little 
want of readiness and self-confidence, some 
difficulty in explaining himself, a long habit 
of respect and obedience, and a great deal 
of honourable unselfishness, all acting to- 
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gether at the same moment, caused him 
to hold his tongue. 

‘* Shall you not then be going into the 
town?” repeated Miss Clare, seeing that 
he paused. ‘ 

**No—I do not think I shall. I don’t 
see how I can be wanted to-day. By the 
way, how splendidly Warden is working for 
us! White is full of him.” 

‘So I hear, and so I can see too. It is 
satisfactory in these days to see a young 
man of promise who does not think it fine 
to be aradical.” She paused, and sighed. 
‘* What shall you do with yourself, then? 
Ride with Alice ?” 

But this Hugh could not do. He needed 
to be alone after his discomfiture; he had 
to think how he should overcome his aunt’s 
prejudices, and how he should act, when 
tke election was over, if he should find them 
invincible. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘I have something to 
attend to here. I don’t think I ¢an.” 

And Miss Clare, as Alice returned to the 
room in her riding-habit, looked from one 
to the other, and sighed again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE next morning Angélique rose with a 
heavy and anxious heart to hear, as she ex- 
pected, of her lover’s quarrel with his aunt, 
which, from what she knew of their respec- 
tive characters, she judged to be inevitable. 
It was not only that she feared the conse- 
quent failure of her scheme; she feared 
also the loss of her situation with Miss Ray- 
mond —in short, that she would have 
grasped at a shadow only to lose the solid 
meat. But the morning passed, and the 
afternoon, -and still Hugh did not come. 
Had she been really in love with him, she 
could not have desired to see him more; 
and it was with a sinking of the heart that 
at last, towards evening, the servant put a 
note into her hands, directed in a hand- 
writing which she guessed to be that of 
Hugh. A groom from Earl’s Dene was 
waiting for an answer. 

‘A letter from Earl’s Dene?” asked 
Marie. 

‘*Only a note from Miss Raymond,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ I have a book of hers that she 
wants returned. I must go and look for it. 
I know I have it somewhere among my 
things.” 

As soon as she reached her own room she 
tore the note open with a trembling hand. 

‘* Dearest,” she read, ‘‘I have not been 
able to speak to my aunt yet; nor, indeed, ~ 
do I think I shall be able to till the election 
is over. She would be very excited to hear 
of it, so I had better wait till we have done 
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with the contest. How I wish it was over, 
I need not say. I am longing to see you, 
and counting the hours till to-morrow, when 
I shall come to you whatever happens — 
before twelve if I can. I cannot believe in 
my happiness vet unless I see you — it is 
all like a dream. — H. L.” 

She both smiled and sighed with relief, 
and forgot all her anxiety in a moment. 

‘*He is afraid of Miss Clare after all,” 
she thought to herself. ‘* He will never tell 
her now!” ; 

So she took a pencil and scribbled her 
artswer, 

‘*My dear Hugh,— How strange it 
seems to beginso! —I have no doubt you 
will do all for the best, and doubt not all will 
be well. I can wait —I have trusted you 
with too much not to trust you altogether 
now! —A. L. 

‘* Of course I will be in to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

This she carried to the man with her own 
hands, and she spent all the rest of the even- 
ing in a state of temper as angelic as her 
name. 

** Did you find the book ?” asked Marie. 

**No—I could not find it. I suppose 
Miss Raymond must have got it herself 
without knowing it.” 

But though , fe own placidity was re- 
stored, the rest of the Lefort family had b 
no means so much reason to be satisfied wit 
the state of things. The teaching work of 
the old Frenchman had lain principally 
among the families of the mills — that is to 
say, of the opposition; and, ever since the 
beginning of the contest, he had found him- 
self — why, he could not understand — 
looked upon coldly in all quarters. In 
many cases, even, his services were suddenly 
dispensed with. Now the number of French 
students was of course never too large in 
Denethorp; and though Monsieur Lefort 
enjoyed a monopoly of those that there 
were, a pupil more or less made a consider- 
able difference to him. Even at the best 
of times he found it sufficiently difficult to 
get along respectably, and to pay his way. 

e was obliged to dress tolerably well; he 
had two young children to feed and educate 
and clothe; he had to support Marie, who 
could not be spared from the household and 
the children to a farther extent than that 
of taking one or two very cheap pupils, 
whom she taught with Ernest and Fleur- 
ette; and the long illness of his wife had 
burdened him with many debts. Worst of 
all, he was far too mild and despondent a 
man to make a really good fight of it; and 
he was too blind to see what was going on 
even in his own family. 





Among other places where he taught was 
a boarding-school, which has been men- 
tioned already, and was kept by a lady 
whose respectability was of the extreme 
sort. It was patronized chiefly by the 
on of Denethorp and Redchester, 
and was the French master’s best strong- 
hold; for to learn French was there de ri- 
gueur, as much even as to learn the use of 
the globes. On this day he had been there 
to give his lessons as usual; but instead of 
being allowed, as usual, to go straight to 
the schoolroom, he was asked to speak with 
Mrs. Price herself in her room of state. She 
was a strong-minded person, rather of the 
dragon type, like so many school-mistresses 
of the old style; and she ruled her school 
as Miss Clare would have liked to rule 
Denethorp. Her notions of decorum and 


propriety were terribly strict; and, alto-' 


gether, a private interview with her was 
rather a thing to be feared, not only by her 
pupils, but by her teachers also. But the 
age, ugliness, respectability, and meekness 
of Monsieur had won her heart ; and so she 
had generally left him pretty well alone. 

But now she was stiff, even for her. 

** Sit down, Mr. Lefort.” 

He bowed, and sat down. 

‘¢T think, Mr. Lefort, you have now 
known me for some time ?” 

** I have had that happiness, madame.” 

‘* Very well. And you know the school, 
too P” 

‘* I think so by this time, madame.” 

«* And you are acquainted with the char- 
acter it bears.” 

‘That it is of the highest. Yes, ma- 
dame.” 4 

‘* Character, Mr. Lefort, is everything.” 

‘* Assuredly, madame.” 

** And do you feel justified, Mr. Lefort, 
in coming here day after day and week after 
week to teach in a school whose character is 
such — is such — as you admit it to be? ” 

‘* Madame? ” 

‘I say do you feel jystified, Mr. Lefort? 
That is the question.” 

‘*I do not understand, madame.” 

“I thought, Mr. Lefort, that you were a 
respectable man. In you I did not think 
myself deceived. But it is not that. I 
know what men are too well to be surprised 
at —at—anything. But you must be 
aware that as long as your family go on as 
they do, you are not a fitand proper person 
to be the instructor of young ladies of re- 
spectability.” 

Mr. Lefort became stiff in his turn. ‘I 


must beg you to explain yourself, madame. — 


What have you heard of my family ?” 
“Oh, you ask, do you?” 
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** Certainly, I ask.” 

*¢ Ail the world knows it.” 

** And what does all the world know?” 

‘*T blush for you, Mr. Lefort! I blush 
for your grey hairs!” 

**] am not conscious, madame, that I 
have any reason to blush for them.” 

**So much the worse—so much the 
worse, Mr. Lefort.” 

‘* But this must be some slander. I will 
ask you ” 

‘* Ask your daughter, sir— ask Miss Le- 
fort, who is the talk of the whole town.” 

**Mon Dieu! Marie— the best girl in 
the whole world? For shame, madame.” 

‘* Yes, for shame, indeed! Ask her, as 
you pretend you do not know! And you 
wil) please to consider our engagement at 
anend. I will pay you, of course, instead 
of the usual notice; and I owe you some- 
thing besides, I believe. You will be good 
enough to et me have the account at once.” 

‘““A gentleman does not pretend, ma- 
dame. Yes, I will ask Marie — not you any 
more, who accuse her, and will not say 
why; and I wiil not take your money —no, 
not a penny — not even when you apologize 
to her, as you will!” 

He had some blood left in his dried-up 
veins, after all; and he dashed out of the 
room as if he had been younger by thirty 
years, leaving Mrs. Price petrified and 
rather doubtful. 

No doubt he did well to be angry, though 
not from a practical point of view, seeing 
that he had already anticipated the money 
that he had so scornfully refused. But he 
changed his mind about mentioning the mat- 
ter to Marie; he could not bring himself to 
distress her, as indeed it seemed to insult 
her, by asking her what it all meant, and he 
had too much confidence in her to suspect 
anything wrong. He would almost as soon 
have suspected Angélique herself. The 
calumny, whatever it might be, must, of 
course, be traced to its source at once, but 
not by means of her who was doubtless the 
most ignorant of its existence. He did not 
even speak of his dismissal when he got 
home, but only said that he should not be at 
the school as usual the following morning. 
Meanwhile he considered to whom he 
should apply for advice. 

One effect of his not going out the next 
day was that he spoiled the chance of any- 
thing like a tete-d-tete between his niece and 
Hugh, who came according to his promise. 
She just whispered to her lover that no one 
knew anything about their engagement as 
yeti a communication at which, in truth, 

@ was more surprised than disappointed. 

But he was fated to be still more sur- 
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prised. He was about to leave, after a very 
short and unsatisfactory visit, when Mon- 
sicur Lefort said to him, 

‘** Mr. Lester, should you think me very 
presuming if I ask your advice about some- 
thing that concerns myself?” 

‘If I thought myself able to advise you 
in anythin ” 

‘*Then would you let me walk with you 
a few steps in your own direction ? ” 

‘*T shall be delighted to have your com- 
pany. Iam in no hurry.” 

As soon as they were in the street Mon- 
sieur Lefort told him of his interview with 
Mrs. Price. 

‘* I could not speak to her any more,” he 
said, when he had finished his story, ‘‘ and 
.I could not distress Marie. What had I 
better do to find out what it means?” 

Lester frowned angrily. ‘I am glad you 
did not mention it to Miss Lefort or to — 
toher cousin. I, too, have heard something 
of this. I am ashamed that the Denethor 
[pe should be such idiots — for myself, 

should not care a straw, but if you are to 
suffer it must be stopped at once. It is to 
injure me that these absurd stories are put 
about.” 

** You, Mr. Lester?” 

‘* Yes; in my election.” 

** But how—— ” 

** I scarcely like to tell you, it seems so 
absurd. People pretend to have noticed 
that I am too oll at your house.” 

‘** Eh bien! and what then?” 

** They join my name with that of Miss 
Lefort, your daughter, it seems; and they 
have the pleasant and charitable idea about 
me that_I can be after no good.” 

‘*Then, Mr. Lester, you should have 
done one of two things. You should have 
told me, or discontinued your visits. You 
should have remembered the value of a girl’s 
good name, when she has nothing else.” 

_ ** Indeed you wrong me. How could I 
have done either, when it was only the day 
before yesterday that the report came to 
my own ears? And I have not been since.” 

‘* But you came to-day.” 

** Monsieur Lefort, let us understand each 
other. I did come to-day, but it was not to 
see your daughter.” 

‘* Was it, then, to tell me what you had 
heard?” 

‘** It was not.” 

‘* What was it for, then?” 

** It was to see your niece.” 

** What! Angélique?” 

**Yes. Ilove her?” 

** Grand Dieu!” 

‘¢ And I would make her my wife.” 





Monsieur Lefort was so utterly taken 
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aback that he could not speak for many in- 
stants. At last he said. 

** And does she know it.” 

‘**T have told her so, and she has given 
me hope.” 

‘* And when was this? How long has she 
known it ?” 

** She must have known it forlong. But 
I did not tell her so till when I was last 
here.” 

‘* You have done wrong, Mr. Lester — 
very wrong.” 

‘*T hope not.” 

**You have done very wrong. I know 
enough of English ways to know that.” 

‘* But [am my own master. I amserious 
in what I say. I meanrightly and honestly. 
In what have I done wrong?” 

‘*That may all be very true. I do not 
doubt you mean well. But you should have 
thought a little of us, I think.” 

‘*Oh, what matters the chatter of a town- 
ful of malicious idiots ? ” 

‘* Nothing to you, perhaps. 
means ruin.” 

‘* But when she is my wife? What can 
harm you then?” 

‘*In a matter like this, Mr. Lester, you 
will pardon me for speaking of your own 
affairs. You have made them mine also. 
I presume that Miss Clare does not know 
of this intention on your part.” 

** Not yet.” 

** So i thought. No. If you do not 
consider us, we must consider you. People 
would blame us with justice if we were the 
cause of your ruin.” 

** But if Angélique 

** If Angélique is the good and brave girl 
I take her for, she will see it in the same 
light that I see it. I will speak to her, and 
then she or I will write to you. In the mean- 
while do me the favour of coming to see us 
no more. You cannot, with honour, con- 
descend to us, nor we ascend to you. I 
daresay you will think I say hard things, 
but you will think better one day. And 
you must remember that I am old enough 
to be your father, and that I love Angé- 
lique as if I were hers.” 

**No; I cannot consent to that. 


But to us it 


” 


I can- 


not give her up like this. If she loves me 
” 


‘** That can make no difference if she can- 
not be your wife.” 

‘* But surely Angélique can judge for her- 
self.” 

**No doubt. But surely you would not 
have her judge blindly.” 

** But if she has decided already ?” 

‘*Mr. Lester, this argument will prove 
endless. As a gentleman, I trust you will 
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not come to us while, as you see, your visits 
are likely to do us fatal injury. If you do, 
I shall be obliged to think of you badly, 
which I am far from doing now. And I 
should, in my own self-defence, feel it my 
duty to communicate with Miss Clare. Just 
think — it is a question now neither of you 
nor of Angélique, but of Marie.” 

Lester did think, and then said, frankly, 

‘*T will not give up Angélique. But I 
will give you my word not to call in Market 
Street until after the election is over, on 
condition that you will let me write once to 
Angélique to explain why. I might do so 
without your permission, I know; but I 
wish you to feel that you can trust me.” 

‘“And I do trust you. And you shall 
have an answer.” 

And so, upon this understanding, they 
parted, mutually dissatisfied. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WueEn Monsieur Lefort returned home 
after this conversation, he felt terribly 
fatigued. His life was one of chronic, mo- 
notonous trouble, and the excitement of 
the last four-and-twenty hours had been too 
much for him. Little used to the occur- 
rence of anything unusual, he found him- 
self both physically and mentally incapable 
of speaking either to Marie or to Angélique 
of what was upon his mind; and so he 
drank his coffee in silence, wondering the 
while how long he should be able to afford 
himself his only luxury. Angélique was 
curious to know what had passed between 
her uncle and Hugh, but the silence of the 
former reassured her. After all, she had 
not much to fear from him —he was not 
Miss Clare. But still she liked things to 
go on without unpleasant scenes; and if 
she cared about anything, she cared for the 
good opinion of Marie. 

She was, however, to acertain extent en- 
lightened as to the position of matters by a 
letter which she received from Hugh that 
very evening, and which her uncle handed 
to her in a deprecating sort of way. When 
she had read it she saw clearly that her best 
course would be to trust to fortune, seeing 
that she had secured her fish, and that she 
could rely upon Miss Clare’s being kept in 
ignorance for the present. After all, if 
her uncle should make a fuss — and she had 
never yet known him to do so about any- 
thing — she could manage him somehow; 
and trom Marie she had nothing to fear’ but 
an ‘* Angélique ! ” 

And so the nomination of the member 
for Denethorp was brought nearer by another 
day. Warden had returned from London, 
and had slept off his fatigue ; and Marie had 
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something else to think about than the hu- 
mours of her cousin. And so, on the 
whole, Angélique had no very great cause 
to be dissatistied. Madam Clare could not 
live for ever, and then 

For his part, Hugh had, during the last 
day or two, been rather more attentive to 
his aunt’s guest than usual: not by any 
means of set purpose, or with any intention 
of throwing dust in the eyes of anybody, but 
simply because he somehow felt that he had 
not of late paid her as much attention as 
mere politeness required — perhaps to some 
extent also on the same principle that makes 
a schoolboy, who has been guilty of some 
great piece of mischief which he would 
rather not have found out, unnaturally well 
behaved in other respects. Not that Miss 
Raymond much cared. She liked him very 
much, but she was by no means perpetually 
thinking of love and marriage. When she 
rode, she rode to ride, and not to flirt. 
The interest which she took in the election 
itself arose from her being readily interested 
in everything that went on about her, and 
from iis interesting her friends, and not 
from any special cause connected with the 
candidate himself. Nevertheless, the dust 
did find its way into Miss Clare’s eyes all 
the same. 

But one day, on returning from a ride 
with Miss Raymond, which had been pleas- 
ant to her, and, in spite of his anxieties, not 
unpleasant to her cavalier, the latter was 
told that a gentleman was waiting in the 
library to see him, whose card bore the name 
of Lieut. Mountain, R.N.—a name that he 
recognized as that of a retired naval officer 
who lived at Redchester, and amused the 
evening of his days with local politics and 
agitation. 

‘*] have the honour of addressing Mr. 
Lester ?” he asked, although he knew Hugh 
by sight perfectly. 

‘* Pray sit down, Mr. Mountain.” 

** I call, sir, as the friend of Mr. Prescot.” 

‘* And may I ask what has obtained for 
me the honour of a communication from Mr. 
Prescot ? ” 

‘*T said as the friend — as the friend, sir 
—of Mr. Prescot, who is, sir, as you may 
be aware, the popular candidate for the rep- 
resentation of this borough.” . 

‘*T am certainly aware that he is a can- 
didate, but whether he is the popular 
one = 

**Mr. Prescot, sir, feels that he has 
cause to complain of your conduct towards 
himself personally.” 

‘*I should be sorry to think that. He 
does not expect me to retire from the con- 
test, I suppose? For, except by opposing 
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him, I do not know what reason I can have 
given him to complain.” 

‘* Sir, this is a most serious business, and 
I beg you will treat it seriously. Mr. Pres- 
cot feels that you, by yourself or by your 
agents, have acted towards him in a way 
not becoming in one gentleman towards 
another.” 

“sé Sir! ” 

‘* You will understand, sir, that I desire 
to proceed in this affair with all courtesy. 
Perhaps, sir, you may not —I say you may 
not—be aware that there has been pub- 
lished in this town an infamous libel.” 

**T am perfectly aware of that; but I 
should hardly have thought that Mr. Prescot 
would have charged me with attacking my 
own friends.” 

‘** Am I to understand, sir, that you deny 
all knowledge of what I allude to?” 

**You may understand that I don’t un- 
derstand a word you say.” 

‘* Tallude to this, sir.” And he produced 
a copy of Barton’s last performance, which 
had been flying about the town all day, but 
had not as yet found its way to Earl’s Dene. 

Hugh read it. 

** And does Mr. Prescot mean to say that 
he can think me the author of a thing like 
this?” 

‘¢ Mr. Prescot, sir, has reason to believe 
that he knows who the author is, and he 
has excellent reason to believe that you 
know who it is as wellas he. And he thinks, 
sir, that it is an infamous publication.” 

Hugh considered fora moment. ‘* Could 
it be Warden himself?” he thought. It did 
not seem to be unlikely. But as he did not 
choose to guess, 

‘* Well, it has been published now,” he 
said, ‘and can’t be unpublished again. 
What does Mr. Prescot expect me to do#” 

‘*He demands an immediate apology, 
sir, for this slanderous and unjustifiable at- 
tack.” 

‘*An apology? How can I apologize 
for what I know nothing about? I am 
sorry it appeared, of course; but really I 
think that he is the very last person who 
ought to complain of it.” 

‘* An apology, sir, and an immediate sup- 
pression.” 

‘* He must know, Mr. Mountain, and so 
must you, that suppression is impossible. 
And I have done nothing that will admit of 
an apology.” 

‘* Then, sir, do I understand that you re- 
fuse to apologize ?” 

** Most distinctly.” 

‘**On your own responsibility ? ” 

**On my own responsibility — whatever 
that may mean.” 
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**Are vou aware, sir, that in that case 
there can be but one termination ? ” 

“If Mr. Prescot thinks I have wronged 
bim, of course I am ready to give him 
proper satisfaction.” 

‘** Perhaps, sir, you had better consult 
some friend. I shall remain at the King’s 
Head, Denethorp, and will give you two 
clear days to consider. If by that time I 
hear from any friend of yours that you are 
still in the same mind, or if I do not hear 
from you at all, I will consider that the rest 
of this affair is to be arranged in the only 
way that will then be open to my princi- 

al.” 

**Will you take any refreshment, Mr. 
Mountain?” He rose to ring the bell. 

** Good-day, sir. And I trust you will 
think better of it by to-morrow.” 

And so, toadd to his difficulties, he found 
himself engaged in a duel with the rival 
candidaté. ‘So we may not have to go to 
the poll after all,” he said to himself, and 
then wrote to an acquaintance of his at the 
Redchester Barracks, asking him to meet 
him the next day. 

It will seem at first sight absurd enough 
that so apparently slight a matter should 
assume what would be held in these days so 
serious an aspect. ‘The licence of an elec- 
tion excuses — or at least used to excuse — 
much hard and even foul hitting. But this 
«case was exceptional, as might very easily 

iindeed be proved were the effusions of 
-Dick Barton fit to appear in type. There 
.is.a limit of insult beyond which a candidate 
for a borough, long-suffering as he must 
needs be, cannot be expected 'to stand; and 
-Prescot was not only the reverse of long- 
. suffering, but it was just his sorest corns 
.upon which Barton had deliberately tram- 
in such a manner that no man, at least 
in those times, could possibly let the matter 
ass.without resenting it. On the other 
and, though Lester entirely disapproved 
of .Warden’s proceeding, and was himself 
entirely innocent, he felt himself bound to 
support his friend through thick and thin, in 
respect of .what had been done in his own 
service; and besides, he considered that 
Prescot was. the last man who had any right 
to complain. At all events, he felt sure 
that his opponent, even if he had had any 
; just reason fer complaint, had not the 
faintest right, to anything approaching an 
apology, and less even from Warden than 
fram himself: and so he was more than 
realy to stand by the consequences of re- 
fusing to give ene. And so, what with 
Prescot’s very natural anger — seeing that 
: he had been tricked and rendered ridiculous 
by means of his, own weapons — and what 
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with Hugh’s chivalrous determination to 
bear upon his own shoulders the whole re- 
sponsibility of the proceeding of which he 
entirely disapproved, only one termination 
of the quarrel was possible. Indeed, if the 
truth must be told, his chief feeling about 
the matter was one of vanity at being en- 
gaged in his first ‘* affair.” 

The next day, Captain Seward — who, 
by the way, was the last man in the world 
to counsel peace —conveyed Hugh's final 
answer to the King’s Head; and a meeting 
was arranged to take place in a convenient 
meadow about half-way between Denethorp 
and Redchester. 

The interval between a man’s first chal- 
lenge and its result is apt to pass very much 
as though it were part of a dream; and 
as such, at least in the case of Hugh Lester, 
it ought to be described. Nor is the dream 
altogether of an unpleasant kind, in spite 
of what sober-minded people may thiak, 
when one has hot blood in one’s veins, and 
is convinced that it is the right and chival- 
rous thing todo. But hot blood is apt to 
grow feverish, and fevers have their chills. 
And though love by no meaps makes a man 
less inclined to fight, but rather the con- 
trary, it does make a man less inclined to 
be killed. 

He could not help regretting, as he 
walked about the place at night, on the eve 
of the meeting, his promise to Monsieur 
Lefort that he would not attempt to see An- 
gélique, for now it was quite on the cards 
that he might see her no more —that he 
might have to leave the world without even 
bidding her farewell. In answer to his last 
letter, he had received the slightest and 
most clandestine-looking of notes, reassuring 
him of her patience and trust in him; and 
upon this he had lived for many days. But 
now his soul required stronger meat than 
written words, which had been read and 
kissed until their sweetness had grown 
almost stale! And his desire was all the 
stronger, since it could not possibly be 
gratified. He had written five letters in 
case of accident — one, full of explanation 
and of gratitude, for Miss Clare; one to 
Warden, full of thanks and exhortations to 
fight the battle still upon his own account 
— making him in effect his political heir ; 
one to an old college friend, full of kind 
remembrances to everybody; one to his 
servant, fnll of commissions; and one to 
Angélique, full of love. But this was but 
a sorry substitute for what he longed to say 
and do, after all; and his cigar tasted bit- 
terly. Nevertheless he slept well, and in 
the morning was as cool and as well pre- 
pared as a man who thinks he is doing 














EARL’S DENE. 


his duty should always be. In fact, the 
morning was always his best time. 

An early hour had been fixed for the 
meeting, and he found Captain Seward 
waiting for him with a trap at the bend of 
the road beyond the bridge. 

They drove off rapidly; and the fresh- 
ness of the air soon put Hugh into unforced 
spirits. They had not a very great way to 
go, and they found themselves the first on 
the ground. 

Presently, however, from the opposite 
direction, came up another trap, containing 
Lieutenant Mountain, a surgeon from the 
barracks, and the great Mr. Prescot him- 
self. 

Both the captain and the lieutenant were 

retty well used to the business; and as the 
fast resort was now inevitable, the forms 
and ceremonies were got through quickly, 
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and the two opponents were soon in their 
places, waiting for the signal to fire. 

Now, Lester was an admirable shot, and 
knew it. Of course he did not aim to kill, 
but he must aim to wing, almost as a matter 
of self-defence. He fired, but, in order to 
avoid the chance of killing, gave himself 
too wide a margin, and missed altogether. 

Had he conspicuously fired wide, his 
opponent might very likely, under the cir- 
cumstances, have thought that enough had 
been done for honour; but, as it was, the 
latter having seen the general direction of 
ma adversary’s pistol, aimed straight and 

ow. 

The next instant Hugh was lying in the 
arms of the surgeon. The ball had passed 
into, his side, and he seemed, in the eyes of 
all, to be faint with the faintness of death. 

END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 





A New Cas Recaister. — L‘ International 
describes a new vehicle register which has been 
invented by M. O. Vivier, and is intended to 
put an end to overcharges by the drivers of 
hired vehicles, The register occupies but a 
very small space; it may be fixed inside or out- 
side the carriage. It has two distinct parts — 
one for the guidance of the proprietor of the cab, 
the other for that of the driver and the public. 
The part which is intended to guide the public 
consists of a couple of dials, always visible, one 
of which indicates the number of miles travelled, 
and the other the fractions or subdivisions of the 
last mile entered on. A spring can be pulled 
which instantly sends back the hands to zero. 
There is a self-acting arrangement by which, 
when the carriage is empty, the register ceases 
to act. 


WHAT SONG SHALL IT BE? 


Wuart shall it be? What song 
Will win your fancy, dear, 
And move your heart to sing 
As mine is moved to hear? 
Shall it be gay or sad — 
Bright as the linnet’s strain, 
Or full of unshed tears 
That deaden life with pain ? 


I touch the keys and wait, 
Watching those dreamy eyes, 
That hide their thoughts, as stars 
Are hid in bluest skies : 

No furtive flash betrays, 
There is no tell-tale gleam, 





Help me then, dear, to try 
And read your waking dream, 


Say, shall the song be ripe 
With summers of the past, 
With rosy blossoms shed, 
With sunshine overcast ? 
Shall scenes and sounds that were 
In pleasant memories strong, 
And song give life again 
The days when life was song? 


Shall sadder fancies find 
.An echo in the tone, 
Till we are moved to weep 
O’er sorrows not our own? 
Or shall heroic deeds 
Move us to fierce delight, 
As when a clarion thrills 
The pulses of the night? 


Shall laughter bubbling rise, 
Like streams that seaward go, 
And, prodigal of life, 
Wrestle to overflow ? 
Or ’neath a deeper spell, 
Say, shall the music move, 
Stirring the hearts af all — 
Shall it discourse of love ? 


Ah! dreamy eyes, that hide 
Their secret thought so well, 
A burning cheek reveals, 
A silent lip can tell. 
What need to ask the strain 
That youth to youth will bring? 
Love it has ever sung, 
Love it will ever sing. 


London Society. w. 8. 
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Translated From the ‘ Gartenlaube,” 
Living Age. 

MODERN SUPERSTITION. 

THE SCALE OF SUPERSTITION,—TABLE-TURNING.— 

PROPHETIC DREAMS, — SECOND-SIGHT. — THE 

CLAIRVOYANT AND THE PHYSICIAN, — INFLU- 

ENCE OF FRIDAY AND THE MOON'S CHANGES 

ON THE WEATHER — THE FISH IN THE GLASS 

OF WATER — CUNNECTION OF EBB AND FLOOD 

WITH DEATHS. — THK MOON'S INFLUENCE ON 

DECOMPOSING WOOD. — SOMNAMBULISM. — THE 

IMAGINATION AND PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 

Ir is an established fact that since the 
great discoveries of modern times, Natural 
Science, which for centuries barely subsist- 
ed, has been exercising considerable influ- 
ence upon intellectual development, and 
narrowing the province of superstition. 
Still the advantages thus far obtained should 
not be overestimated. Though enlighten- 
ment is the tendency of our age, we still 
see rank superstition everywhere ; and not- 
withstanding the immense strides in Natu- 
ral Philosophy in other fields, the arts, for 
instance, we do not perceive an equal prog- 
ress in dissipating error. The reason of 
this is very obvious: all human beings have 
an innate proneness to the marvellous, and 
hence to superstition. Phrenology, we 
know, assumes a special organ for the emo- 
tion of wonder, and however defective that 
science may be, or even if, with many, we 
regard it as only an empty hypothesis, it 


for The 


surely did not err in classing wonder among 
the attributes of the human mind, and as- 
signing to it a particular seat in our brains. 
Truth can no more be discerned at that 
spot of the brain than a correct impression 


can be produced on a certain part of the 
retina; the strange, the inexplicable, and 
the mysterious, gain credence the more 
readily, the nearer they approach to the 
monstrous. A second reason why Natural 
Science has not yet been able to sweep and 
arrange the lumber-room of superstition is, 
that physics is by no means what it should 
be—the property of all the educated. 
What do we require of an educated man? 
He must be able to speak and write with 
correctness, he must be familiar with one 
or more sciences or arts; but it is not yet 
held to show a want of education if he is 
scarcely oe with the nature and 
functions of the skin, a subject affecting 
him closely, if he bas about as much knowl- 
edge of the changes of substance, the cir- 
culation of the blood, and the respiratory 

rocess, as a sophomore has of Sanskrit, 
if he is unable to explain the simplest phe- 
nomena presenting themselves every instant 
to his senses, because the law of falling bod- 
ies, the principles of friction, of sound, &c., 
are mysteries to him. 

And this especially accounts for the su- 
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perstition which is so often met among per- 
sons, otherwise, educated. But, of course, 
not one of them admits being superstitious ! 
They defend themselves by saying that the 
term superstition can not be at all strictly 
defined, that one person considers a thing 
superstitious which is very comprehensible 
and well-founded to another. And indeed, 
the usual way of defining superstition, as 
a belief in impossibilities, is not quite sat- 
isfactory. Let us try another. 

Superstition consists either in believing 
occurrences which contradict a known and 
recognized physical law, or in assuming su- 

ernatural causes, contradictory to physical 
cas, for certain natural phenomena actu- 
ally observed. As an instance of the for- 
mer we may mention a feat, directly mili- 
tating against the law of gravitation, per- 
formed some years ago by the notorious 
spiritualist Home before numbers of culti- 
vated Parisians, viz.: rising by some magic 
force to the ceiling of the room, and hdng- 
ing there for several minutes. It is true, 
the room was dark, nor is it very evident 
how this remarkable suspension in the air 
was observed, What a pity Thomas May- 
erne, who died two hundred and fourteen 
years ago, did not live to witness it! This 
distinguished physican has left us these ex- 
cellent words on the subject of demons: 
‘*that their existence and agency is to be 
presumed only when an ignoramus shall be 
able to s mm correctly on scientific sub- 
jects, or keep his body freely suspended in 
the air for any length of time.” 

To the second class of the above defini- 
tion belongs the table-turning epidemic, re- 
cently prevalent, which, with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause, ascribed a phenomenon, 
easily explained by known mechanical laws, 
to certain magical forces hitherto unknown. 

Superstition manifests itself very differ- 
ently in different individuals. From gross, 
palpable superstition up to the discernment 
of a mathematical truth a scale may be 
formed, with degrees as numerous, though 
not as precise, perhaps, as those on the 
thermometer. Let us ascend this scale, 
leaving the benighted region cf gross super- 
stition where, from a total ignorance of na- 
ture’s laws, and an equally total want of 
unprejudiced observation, palpable impossi- 
bilities are believed, where witchcraft calls 
into life all sorts of vermin, where the fiery 
dragon jumps down the chimney, where the 
enchanter’s wand discovers hidden treas- 
ures, where horned and hornless spectres 
house —for the region shrouded in deep 
twilight, where we are received by spiritu- 
alistic murmurs, where tables dance and 
spirits rap, where, when it is convenient, 
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prophetic dreams are dreamed, and where 
**second sight” throws into the shade the 
functions of our brave visual organ. 

Mounting higher, strong twilight still en- 
velopes us, but its intensity is less than at 
the preceding degree of the scale. A 
dreadful sight here meets our eyes. Upon 
the floor lics a murdered man, with a deep 
cut in his head; one of the glassy eyes is 
removed from its socket and opened, when 
lo! upon the retina appears the murderer's 
well-executed photograph. Away from this 
ghastly spectacle, but before leaving this 
region let us enter yonder stately house, 
where stillness reigns supreme. A servant 
in livery, laying his finger upon his lips, 
shows us how to conduct ourselves, and 
softly opens the door of a chamber whose 
dim light reveals a pale young lady, 
stretched upon a couch and carefully covered 
by a shawl falling about her in picturesque 
folds. Several ladies and gentlemen stand 
round in reverent silence; nearest the bed 
we see & young man, regarding the sleeper 
with sympathy, and occasionally feeling her 
pulse. Behind him is an old gentleman, 
whose cold piercing eyes likewise rest upon 
the sleeper. Now she opens her lips and 
ina sweet flute-like voice says: ‘* I shall 
sleep for nearly two hours; at four and a 
half minutes of nine I shall awake.” Again 
profound silence ensues. ‘* Doctor,” cries 
the sleeper, in a tone expressing fear, 
‘* haste and remove from the coat pocket on 
your left side what vou have there ; the gold 
is burning me, and the diamonds are dart- 
ing their sharp rays into my brain!” 

With an expression of the most intense 
astonishment the young physician draws 
from his pocket, and hands to the bystand- 
ers a red morocco case, which being opened 
is found to contain a diamond ring. Here- 
upon another young lady struck by the mir- 
acle falls into a swoon, the while a malicious 
smile of irony flits across the old gentleman’s 
face. The somnambulist’s bosom now 
heaves with deeper inspirations. Drawing 
a letter from his pocket, the young physi- 
cian lays it upon the sleeper’s abdomen and 
desires her to read it aloud, which is done 
without any hesitation or stammering on her 
part. Another pause, when an ecstatic 
smile crosses the somnambulist’s counte- 
nance. 

**O Moon!” again are heard those flute- 
like accents, ‘* dear, sweet Moon! How 
my soul rejoices to be again in thy realms 
of lizht!” 
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sible to all external impressions, even to the 
most violent pain.” 

**Good,” returns the other, ‘‘then the 
moment has arrived to test your assertion 
effectually, both for the benefit of science 
and to convince the incredulous. Let us 
apply a hot iron to the soles of the lady's 
feet for a few moments and see whether all 
feeling is gone; I have brought the neces- 
sary articles with me, the iron, bandages, 
and a lenitive ointment.” 

The young physician assures all present 
that the young lady will, for the sake of 
science, cheerfully endure the pain she 
must experience on awaking. The searing 
ironis put into the fire, the old physician 
spreads out his linen, and the other young 
lady again falls intoa swoen. At this junc- 
ture the sleeper’s body is convulsed, and, 
fetching a deep sigh, she awakes and com- 
plains of indisposition. The old doctor 
gives her a piercing look, cools off his iron 
in a glass of water, takes bis hat and cane 
and departs, a multitude of indignant looks 
following him. E. T. A. Hoffman, by 
whom this occurrence is related, forgot to 
add that the old gentleman lost several 
former patients of his who were present ; 
but that the somnambulist, on the other hand, 
continued her business with undiminished. 
funds. 

Those inhabiting this region of our scale, 
though loth to part from things so grate- 
ful to their lively imaginations, still have a 
certain honest respect for Dame Nature, 
since they rest their belief in these miracu- 
lous occurrences upon the agency of cer- 
tain physical forces, as yet, they say, not 
sufficiently investigated. We shall return 
to this matter and only observe incidentally, 
that in this region the weather changes 
every Friday and with every change of the 
moon, and that every March fog is packed 
into an invisible receiver, where being im- 
prisoned for exactly one hundred days it is 
released in the shape ot a majestic thunder- 
storm. 

Time and space bid us hasten our jour- 
ney. Let us cast but one look into yonder 
strange land, with its dim, magical light, 
by which all objects appear blending their 
outlines. This is the land of the philoso- 
phers of nature, extensively peopled some 
decennaries ago, but at present inhabited by 
only few people, who are given to revery 
and musing. The philosophers of nature 
put up strange systems. Foremost with 
them stands their principle, and from it they 


** Now,” whispers the young practitioner | deduce the phenomena observed — an opera- 
to his elder colleague, ** she has reached the | tion which does not always pass off smooth- 


highest stage of clairvoyance, the somnam- 
bulist is now a purely spiritual being, insen- 


ly, being the exact reverse of the method 
now universally regarded as correct in in- 
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vestigating nature, and which is rigorously 
pursued. 

We now rapidly pass that degree of our 
scale where are to be seen the dilettanti of 
physical science. Here we meet with an 
eager desire to gain an insight into and 
comprehend the great natural phenomena 
in amanner not too difficult or troublesome. 
Lacking the attainments and learning neces- 
sary for individual, laborious research, the 
dilettanti require a leader, upon whom de- 
pends their favorable progress or complete 
misguidance. Fortunately, the number of 
good leaders greatly predominates ever 
since professional men no longer disdain to 
lecture upon their science in language intel- 
ligible and palatable to all the educated. 
Such books as the great astronomer Bessel’s 

opular lectures, Schleiden’s ‘‘ Vegetable 
uife,” Cotta’s ‘* Letters on the Cosmos,” 
Vogt’s ‘*The Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean,” Péppig’s ‘* Travels,” are in every 
respect ornaments to literature. 

We have now reached the topmost part 
of our scale. Here stand the scientific men, 
laboring assiduously to fathom nature and 
her laws, to ‘* bring to light golden truths,” 
and carefully removing the imagination 
beyond their reach, as a veritable disturber 
of peace. 

It is a sad fact that if we enter any large 
company of intelligent people, we shall find 
very few not occupying one of the middle 
— of our scale at some time or other. 

am acquainted with many highly educated 
men, who have rendered excellent services 
to art and science, natural science alone 
excepted. As might be supposed of such 
men they are ardent friends of enlighten- 
ment, and ridicule superstition as every 
body does. Yet, hidden in the remotest 
nn of their souls, I have found one, 
several, nay, many views and convictions 
belonging to what, by a contradictio in 
adjecto, may be termed physical mysticism, 
if we would avoid that offensive word — 
superstition. In the discussions to which 
their opinions gave rise I have invariably 
encountered this argument: Nature is by 
no means fully explored as yet; there is, 
doubtless, many a physical law, as yet un- 
discovered, which would explain this or that 
phenomenon, now referred by us to the 
province of superstition. This objection 
being heard so very often, it may not be 
improper to say a few words regarding it 
here. 

No physicist will be foolish enough to 
gainsay that his science is yet in its nonage, 
and gladly will he admit that the field of 
discoveries to be expected from the future 
is without limits. ‘That these discoveries 
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may include physical forces or laws hitherto 
unknown it is not possible to deny. Yes, 
in relation to the highest problem of physi- 
cal research it must be roundly conceded 
that the law underlying human » Bano v9 the 
rise of the individual to self-consciousness, 
remains unknown and will, perhaps, be 
never fully understood. In speaking, how- 
ever, of natural laws yet to be discovered, 
two things should never be forgotten; 
First, no on of nature will or can ever be 
discovered contradicting, or forming an ex- 
ception to, a law of nature already known. 
Even apparent deviations from a natural 
law always, on closer examination, confirm 
and strengthen it. The discovery of the 
planet Neptune, predicted with certainty by 
the celebrated Bessel, in 1840, from irregu- 
larities in the revolution of Uranus, and 
made seven years later according to Lever- 
rier’s calculations, affords us a glorious in- 
stance hereof. Contradictions may indeed 
occur in human codes, but never in that 
great law-book of Nature lying open to our 
view. Secondly, it is equally certain that 
the whole course of development hitherto 
observed in the natural sciences leads us to 
expect a simplification, a reduction, rather 
than a multiplication of physical laws or 
forces. Not many years ago electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism were regarded 
as entirely distinct forces, having no con- 
nection with one another; now we know 
that all three are but modifications of a 
single force, or, to speak more correctly, 
an essential property of matter. Similar 
views will at no very distant day be ex- 
pressed relative to heat, chemical processes, 
and various phenomena in organic life. It 
is, therefore, highly improbable that future 
scientific discoveries will make known to us 
new physical laws; but there can not be a 
doubt that unknown modifications of known 
laws, and varieties in their mode of action 
will be revealed. Illimitable as is the do- 
main of research, and numberless as are the 
phenomena calling out the naturalist’s in- 
dustry and penetration, yet his most impor- 
tant task will essentially consist in deducing 
this infinitude of phenomena from very few 
natural laws, andin demonstrating the causal 
relation between them. This task is a vast 
one, which will never be fully accomplished ; 
our knowledge will always be incomplete 
and bounded, but every age will pass the 
limits of the age preceding, Cotta has 
beautifully and tersely expressed this in the 
words: ‘* There is no eternal bound to the 
explorer, but eternally a bound!” 

From what has been said it appears that 
accounts of new and coneld phenom- 
ena or facts, seemingly at variance with 
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known physical laws, should not find in- 
stant credence. They should be received, 
with doubt, nay, with distrust. For in an 
infinite number of such cases an unbiassed 
examination shows that the whole matter 
has deception, not reality, for its basis, or 
is no more than asimple occurrence, which, 
embellished by the imagination and spread, 
is the more readily credited the more won- 
derful it is. 

A few examples will illustrate with what 
ease and frivolity things are believed which 
the simplest investigation resolves into air. 
One of them is related by Bessel. In St. 
Malo, in France, where the tide rises to an 
uncommon height, it was regarded as set- 
tled that deaths took place only at the time 
of the water's falling. Opportunities con- 
tinually offered to put this remarkable phe- 
nomenon to the proof, but it was never 
doubted. At length the French Academy 
sent a commission to convince themselves, 
then and there, of the truth of this singular 
fact, — when it was found that people died 
during the water’s rise as well as during its 
fall, and that for a hundred years, accord- 
ing to the parish registers, neither ebb nor 
flow had anywise affected the mortality. 

It is a well-known assertion that a vessel 
filled with water, does not increase in 
weight if a live fish is put into it. King 


George of England, being desirous to learn 
the cause of so extraordinary a phenome- 
non, requested an explanation from the 


learned men of the country. This occa- 
sioned several very profound dissertations 
in which all sorts of strange hypotheses 
were advanced. Only one of the gentlemen 
hit upon the queer idea of trying the exper- 
iment before delivering an opinion, and lo! 
he discovered the vessel’s weight to be in- 
creased by exactly the weight of the fish. 
But if, after a proper examination, it 
should appear that a surprising phenome- 
non, not instantly to be accounted for by 
known physical laws has actually been ob- 
served, let there be no haste in giving a 
specious explanation by some newly-discov- 
ered law. If our own knowledge and ob- 
servation are insufficient to clear up the 
matter, let us wait patiently and we shall live 
to see the quiet, scientific research of oth- 
ers subjecting the new phenomenon to the 
old laws. Let us have done, once for all, 
with these self-styled explanations of some- 
thing obscure by something equally ob- 
scure ; let us have done with such phrases 
as ‘* we cannot know whether,” and, ‘‘ it 
may be that;” let us have done resorting 
to something which does not exist, to an 
unknown law which has yet to be discov- 





ered! And above all, away with all mysti- 
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cism when investigating and explaining 
atural phenomena! In nature there is 
nothing mystical; all is clearness, order, 
and strict logical sequence, and in every 
case, without exception, this & priori con- 
viction should determine our judgment. 

But what of that mysterious disease, som- 
nambulism? Can it be disputed that the 
moon causes somnambulists to walk in their 
sleep? Ianswer: no! but let us see how 
the moon acts, in order to convince our- 
selves that it has no wish to fraternize with 
mysticism. It may be assumed that sleep- 
walking is an abnormally vivid state of 
dreaming, not only of the reproductive but 
also of the volitive faculty. Now, it is es- 
tablished that such vivid dreams are pro- 
moted by every thing causing unquiet sleep, 
é.g.,@ heavy supper, stimulating drinks, 
and other causes. It is a fact which has 
been frequently observed that, owing to 
these influences, somnambulists, or sleep- 
walkers, often make their perambulations 
at times when moonlight is not marked in 
the almanac, and we all know that there are 
many persons, quite healthy too, who can 
not sleep at all, or only badly, when a light 
is burning in their bed-rooms, by reason of 
being unused to it. Precisely the same in- 
fluence is exercised by the moon’s light on 
persons inclined to somnambulism. Hence 
some have hit upon the excellent idea 
to prevent the moonlight from entering the 
somnambulist’s sleeping-room by means of 
shytters or thick curtains, and behold! the 
somnambulist remained quietly in his bed, 
not troubling himself about the full moon 
that shone brightly outside. The experi- 
ment was then reversed and, at a time when 
there was no moonlight, a brightly burning 
candle having been brought into the som- 
nambulist’s chamber, he was seen to walk in 
his sleep as though the finest full moon were 
ruling the sky. 

Every popular manual cf astronomy will 
give us information concerning our nearest 
neighbor in space, the moon, will tell us 
its distance, magnitude, gravity, the time 
it requires to revolve upon its axis, —in 
short, all the discoveries science has made 
with respect to the moon since nearly two 
hundred years. But are there not a multi- 
tude of observations touching that body 
made in the long row of centuries before 
Galileo and Newton? Is it not known that 
the moon has a powerful influence on the 
weather and on vegetation? that it acts 
upon the human nerves, compelling many a 
poor mortal to leave his nice warm bed at 
night and promenade the ridges of the roof 
by moonlight? that its magic influence ex- 
tends even to where none of its beams can 
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penetrate, namely, to the worms in the in- 
testinal tube? ‘To these questions I reply 
that if men of science have failed to give u 
information concerning these and a thou- 
sand other of the moon’s influences upon the 
earth, they must have had their reasons tor 
so doing; they wish to present only actual 
facts, founded on accurate observation, but 
not ‘* moonshine fancies.” Let us give a 
few minutes to these supposed lunar influ- 
ences, the more as it is our duty to dislodge 
the imagination from a province where it 
has no business. 

As has already been said, things are the 
more readily believed the more they tickle 
the fancy, and hence it is no sufficient rea- 
son to regard a thing as true because it has 
been accepted for years or even centuries. 
Unprejudiced observation must decide, and 
it proves by thousands of cases that the con- 
dition of the intestinal tube, and the effect 
of vermifuges, is precisely the same at the 
increasing as at the waning moon. If, 
therefore, there are physicians who to this 
day administer a vermifuge during the 
moon's wane, the consoling assurance is 
theirs that its action will be the same as if 
administered during the moon’s increase. 

The belief in a special lunar influence 
upon the growth of plants results from very 
defective observation and is altogether un- 
founded. It is said, for instance, that wood, 
cut during the moon’s increase, rots faster 
than that felled during the moon’s wane; 
but at no time and nowhere has this asser- 
tion ever been tested by a Single and sensibly 
made experiment. One person echoes this 
absurdity after the other, yet it has never 
entered anybody’s head to fell two trees, 
equally sound and of the same kind, to 
keep them under the like circumstances, 
and then to watch the changes. The same 
remarks are applicable to the assertion that 
certain plants thrive only when planted 
during the waning moon, while the contrary 
is the case with others. We all know that 
not every thing which is planted, or sown, 
thrives, nevertheless these people are very 
careful in noting every instance where a 
plant, put into the ground at the wrong time 
of the moon, did not thrive as a new con- 
firmation of their rule; the instances, how- 
ever, where a plant, planted at the right 
time, did not thrive, are attributed to the 
weather ! 

And the weather! Does not experience 
teach us that the moon surely has an impor- 
tant influence upon it? My answer is: no! 
the moon has not only no important influ- 
ence on the weather, but not even any which 
is in the least demonstrable ; and if experi- 
ence be appealed to, I reply that it is that 
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very experience which contradicts the opin- 
ion of the moon’s weather-making. I do 
not, it is true, mean that experience which 
is gained by the individual and inexperi- 
enced observer, who occasionally notes when 
rainy weather happens to set in about the 
time of the new moon, or fair weather at 
the moon’s full; but that experience which 
is acquired in observatories and at meteor- 
ological stations, where the general nature 
of the weather, the state of the barometer, 
the direction of the wind, and the degree of 
moisture in the atmosphere, are recorded 
twice or three times every day. Now the 
tables at the Munich observatory, kept for 
more than forty years and with the greatest 
care, inform us that on the days of the full 
moon, of the new moon, and of the two 
quarters, respectively, the weather does not 
change more often, or more rarely, than on 
any other day. Only such experience is en- 
titled to consideration. 

The moon’s physical influence upon our 
earth is in common life very greatly over- 
rated. This influence, according to the 
known laws of physics, can be exerted in 
only three ways: by the moon’s attraction, 
by the reflected light of the sun which it 
sends to the earth, and by the emission of 
heat. The moon’s attractive power, in se 
six times less than the earth’s, dwindles into 
a mere nothing for objects on the earth’s 
surface, as, owing to the distance of fifty- 
two thousand miles, it is greatly prepon- 
derated by the earth’s attraction ; so that its 
action may indeed be calculated, but on 
account of its extreme smallness, can not 
be an object of perception. If when the 
moon is sco we send a soap-bubble 
or feather into the air, we shall not be able 
to perceive the moon exerting the least at- 
traction. But how is it with the phenomena 
of the tides? They depend, as is known, 
on the sun’s and moon’s attraction, the 
moon, much smaller but much nearer, at- 
tracting by a third more strongly than the 
sun. ‘The elevation caused by this com- 
bined attraction contains about one hundred 
cubic miles of water,—a mass which, in 
round numbers, weighs the trifle of one 
thousand billion hundred-weights. But it 
would be a grievous error to suppose that 
this enormous weight is raised by the moon 
in the same manner that a man lifts a hun- 
dred weight, or a magnet attracts a nail. 
Looking at the glassy surface of an inland 
lake, and though it be never so large, when 
the moon is in the zenith, not the slightest 
rise of the tide will be marked. The con- 
ditions upon which high-water is dependent 
are furnished by the extraordinary facility 
with which small particles of water are dis- 
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placed and by that vast body of water, 
called the Pacific Ocean, extending over 
more than one quarter of the globe. Other 
causes co-operate, which to explain would 
lead me beyond my design. An explanation 
of the whole may be found in any good 
physical geography. 

To contirm the belief in a lunar influence 
upon the weather, it has been asserted that 
the moon must act on the ocean of air — 
the atmosphere — in the same manner that 
it acts on the ocean of water, producing a 
kind of ebb and flow. Theoretically this 
had long been assumed ; but it required the 
nicest observations of years upon the most 
delicately constructed barometers before 
philosophers succeeded in proving certain 
very minute fluctuations due to the action 
of the moon. Yet what are these fluctua- 
tions against those of the barometer in our 
latitudes, often amounting to several lines 
at a time and whose mediate cause is the 
differences in heat, to be referred, conse- 
quently, to the sun? Hence we find no 
reason here, either, to ascribe to the moon 
any influence upon the weather. 

The second way in which the moon might 
possibly influence our earth is by means of 
the light we receive on dark nights. Valu- 
able as this light is to the nightly wanderer 
and to the city exchequers (whose expenses 


for street-lighting it materially lessens), yet 
the physical influence exerted by the moon’s 
light on the earth is exceedingly slight. 
The light diffused by the full moon amounts, 
according to reliable computations, to less 
than the one two hundred thousandth part 


of that received from the sun. In speak- 
ing, therefore, of the influence of light on 
animal and vegetable growth the sun must 
not be forgotten, and an influence must be 
attributed to it two hundred thousand times 
as great as the moon’s. From this also 
appears the folly of ascribing special in- 
fluences to the moon’s phases. And be- 
sides, these phases do not make their 
appearance all at once, but come very 
gradually by increase or diminution, and in 
the same gradual proportion as the full 
moon diminishes to new moon must the in- 
fluence of its light diminish from that small 
fraction to zero. 

And as regards the moon’s heat the case 
is still worse. Only after laborious obser- 
vations and with the aid of extremely fine 
instrnments did Melloni prove that the 
moon emitted heat; but the warmth of the 
rays is so trifling that a burning candle, at 
a distance of fifteen feet, radiates three 
times as much heat as the moon. 

There are many other kinds of supersti- 
tion regarding the moon. * We shall, how- 
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ever, content ourselves with the examples 
given and let the ‘‘ dear moon” sail silent- 
ly through the cloudy sky, without imput- 
ing to her things whereof the harmless 
friend of night is perfectly innocent. 

But I must once more return to the 
weather. There is a widely-spread belief, 
according to which the weather takes par- 
ticular delight in changing on Friday. Yes, 
there is even an old rhyme to that effect: 


** An ugly or a fair Sunday 
Is shown by Friday’s noon alway.’’ 


Nothing bearing the least resemblance to a 
sensible reason can be assigned for this, 
wherefore people are wont to say that 
although the reason of the phenomenon is 
unknown, still the fact is established. 
This fact is not only not established, but, 
on the contrary, it is flatly contradicted by 
experience ; and here we again see how de- 
fectively observations are generally made. 
Somebody, having happened to notice that 
the weather changed on two or three suc- 
cessive Fridays, considers himself justified 
in saying that, according to his experience, 
Friday exercises an influence on the weather. 
By the meteorological tables, already men- 
tioned as kept for forty years, we see that 
279 out of two thousand changes in the 
weather occurred on Sunday, 258 on Mon- 
day, 292 on Tuesday, 279 on Wednesday, 
289 on Thursday, 283 on Friday, and 293 
on Saturday. Facts, or rather figures, 
speak ! 

Applying the touch-stone of physics — 
carelul observation — everywhere, and es- 
pecially where something seems to clash 
with the regular course of nature — apply- 
ing, I say, this touch-stone, I invite my 
readers to a brief examination of what, in 
the most extended sense of the term, is de- 
nominated Clairvoyance or Somnambulism. 

It cannot be denied that there are states 
of the system when the nerves are morbidly 
excited and their action heightened. In 
neuralgia, cr nervous toothache, for in- 
stance, we not seldom observe the olfactory 
nerves to be unusually acute. Certain mor- 
bid conditions, such as worm disease, de- 
fective formation of blood, &e., acting upon 
the brain, frequently cause an abnormally 
deep or very restless sleep; attended with 
dreams, more than ordinarily vivid, and con- 
nected, and loud speaking. Some such cases, 
especially those of sensitive and chlorotic 
young girls, are certainly very interesting to 
observe. The confusedness and incoherency 
characterizing dreams in general gives place 
to a regular and connected dream-life, 
which is manifested to the observer by 
speech equally coherent. But in dreams no _ 
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one ever receives intelligence either con- 
cerning himself, or other persons and things, 
not already received in the usual way, since 
dreaming is never more than a remember- 
ing, a reproducing, in which, it is true, full 
scope is given to the dreamer’s fancy for the 
oddest and most varied combinations. The 
same is the case with that exalted dream-life 
which is called clairvoyance or somnambu- 
lism, To the psychologist it will ever be of 
great interest to observe these manifestations 
of dream-life. But as soon as we hear the 
sleeping female — for the sleeper is almost 
invariably a young or an old lady — saying 
things of which she seems to obtain knowl- 
edge in her dream; when she begins to 
prophecy; when she reveals where things 
are hidden, whereof, to all appearance, she 
could have had no previous knowledge; 
and particularly, when the object is found 
at the place designated by the somnambu- 
list, to the general astonishment, — then let 
us strengthen our mental eyes with glasses 
of the greetest doubt, and not suffer the 
Creator's noblest gift, our sound judgment, 
to be obscured by the mists of a sickly im- 
agination. Should any one have occasion 
to be present at a somnambulistic perform- 
ance, however, where a magnetizer stands 
beside the sleeper’s bed, the latter sneezing 
the moment he takes a pinch of snuff, or 
where the somnambulist reads a letter 
age upon her abdomen, I recommend to 
nim the pointed words of an eminent Ger- 
man physician: ‘* Pray let me have my 
hat.” 

Innumerable times this feat of reading 
sealed letters, placed upon the abdomen, 
has been performed, and hence it is most 
astonishing that the prize of ten thousand 
francs, offered more than forty years ago by 
the French Academy of Sciences, should 
not have been won to this day. This sum 
has been promised to the clairvoyant who 
shall read, before a commission of the 
Academy, a sealed writing to be brought by 
them and placed upon the pit of the clair- 
voyant’s stomach. As already stated, this 
prize is still to be awarded, and, if I am 
rightly informed, not a single somnambulist, 
notwithstanding the public announcements, 
has appeared in all that time to undergo the 
trial. I think somnambulists know best that 
certain preparations are necessary to read 
sealed letters with their stomachs, and, 
above all, that they must previously know 
their contents. Nevertheless, of the skill 


with which this reading is sometimes car- 
ried on we find an excellent instance in 
Schleiden’s ‘* Studies,” which I may be per- 
mitted to give here. 

** All my most earnest efforts to convince 
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myself of the truth of- magnetic phenomena,” 
said the well-known Dr. Himly to the au- 
thor of the ‘* Studies,” ** had been unavailing ; 
my presence had either prevented the ap- 
pearance of the ecstacies, or I had lit upon 
such palpable deceptions as were deserving 
no further notice. So I finally determined 
to travel to Halle, where, under the super- 
vision of an eminent professor and savant, a 
somnambulist, said to be a clairvoyant be- 
yond all doubt, was astonishing the scientific 
world. I was received in the kindest man- 
ner by the gentleman, witnessed all the 
phenomena, and even upon the most hyper- 
critical examination was unable to detect a 
trace of imposture. One morning, while 
the clairvoyant was sleeping, having just 
said that, as had really happened on several 
occasions, she would distinctly remember 
every occurrence that might take place dur- 
ing her slumber, a note from a female friend 
was brought. I took it from the bearer, 
and, with the physician’s consent, read it 
aloud (in the presence of the sleeper.) It 
contained a request for some embroidery. 
The note was laid upon the pit of the som- 
nambulist’s stomach, and was read by her, 
word for word, without any difficulty. With 
great interest we awaited the end of her 
sleep, which occurred in an hour’s time. 
After some questions from me as to how she 
felt, the lady inquired whether a note had 
not come for her. We were astonished and 
requested to know its contents, which she 
immediately communicated verbatim et lite- 
ratim. I thereupon unfolded the paper re- 
maining in my hand; it contained but one 
word, written by myself: Attrapée (caught) ! 
Of course I set off instantly, perfectly 
enlightened. The somnambulist, neverthe- 
less, continued for a long time thereafter to 
play her part under the direction of this 
distinguished man, whom, since then, I have 
come to consider not an impostor, but a 
silly dupe.” This we have from Himly, 
‘*and,” adds Schleiden, ‘* similar success, 
without one exception, has attended all 
experiments made with equal sagacity.” 

Although it is often asserted by those 
taking an interest in a somnambulist, that 
the patient has no conceivable reason for 
feigning such a state, I have not the least 
hesitation in reducing all cases of this 
sleeping-art to two classes: in the first, the 
love of gain is the ruling motive, and it 
must be owned, that the trade of somnambu- 
lism is, unfortunately, very lucrative ; the 
second class includes those cases wherein 
the individual is desirous of exciting inter- 
est and attention. And surely it will be 
conceded that coming all at once into notice 
must have a peculiar and great charm for a 
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sickly young girl, whose lot it was hitherto 
to be unnoticed, unknown. It was this 
motive which induced a young girl in the 
hospital at Copenhagen to force pieces of 
lass, needles, broken blades of knives, &c.. 
into her flesh, which she did almost daily 
for years, notwithstanding the excruciating 
pain and the inflammation and boils thus 
produced. She thought it would be incom- 
prehensible how these things ever got under 
her skin, and hoped to make herself an 
object of interest to the physicians and 
public, as she herself admitted on being 
finally caught in the act. 

Much might yet be said upon this subject 
and others related to it, such as Psychogra- 
phy (Planchette), Sympathy, Spiritualism, 
&c., but it is time for me to remember the 
old rule that, if there is nothing else to 
praise in a composition, people will always 
duly acknowledge when it ends at the right 
time. 

I would not be considered an enemy of 
the imagination. It is only there I would 


combat it successfully where it has no busi- 
ness to be; where phenomena are to be ob- 
served and explained it misleads the judg- 
ment, and is, therefore, to be kept at a dis- 
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tance. Fancy is beautiful, but Truth is so 
beautiful that, when meeting each other in 
the Olympian hall, Goethe’s favorite goddess 
bows low before Truth and places the fair- 
est chaplet upon her radiant brow. And 
though the unfathomable deeps of the human 
heart were not swayed by Fancy, though 
the realms of color and sound were not open 
to her, she would still find abundant matter 
in an esthetic contemplation of nature; for 
I would not have her excluded from nature, 
but from the province of observation and 
research. The whole universe, as well as 
any of its parts, the mighty orb of light, our 
sun, as well as the forget-me-not blooming 
on the banks of the rivulet, the countless 
worlds forming the nocturnal sky and greet- 
ing us from an immeasurable distance, as 
well as the insignificant shell on the lone 
sea-shore —all, all are such great wonders 
that, verily, Fancy never will lack food in 
contemplating nature; she will ever be like 
the variegated butterfly, hovering over a 
thousand odorous, enticing blossoms, and 
not knowing, in its gaiety and delight, upon 
which of them all to alight first. 
LAWRENCE SOUTHWOOD. 





From Harper’s Magazine. 
ON A PHOTOGRAPH OF ATHENS. 


THE sun, that in this Orient clime 
Kindled of old her hearts of flame 
To deeds that triumph over Time, 
A marvel yields they could not claim : 
His rays have painted here the scene 
That bard and scholar long to see; 
And Fancy’s glow shall intervene 
To wake its living tints for me. 


Though prone in dust her ancient walls, 
Still rise the circling hills in air, 
So crystalline no shadow falls 
From the vast blue empyrean there; 
And Helicon is streaked with snow 
Whose lucent domes Parnassus crown, 
With tawny ramparts girt below, 
That o’er the Dorian meadows frown. 
With rugged outline looming nigh 
Beside us Lycabetas lies, 
Its sterile slope uplifted high 
Against the calm transparent skies; 
And far Pentelicus — how soar 
Its curves with hoary shafts inlaid, 
Whence rose the sculptured gods of yore, 
And in aerial purple fade. 
And still when thyme with dew is wet, 
Upon Hymettus feast the bees; 
And round the arid valley yet 
Cluster the dim gray olive-trees. 





And crimsoned by the sunset dyes 
High o’er the dun and level sand, 
What lone and stately pillars rise 
Like guardian relics of the land; 
And Jove’s despoiled Olympian shrine, 
On which, with nearer ken, the stars 
Gaze through the limpid air benign — 
Orion, Jupiter, and Mars! 


Through the deep azure, like a dream 
Of Beauty harmonized by Truth, 
Yon Doric temple’s pillars seem 
Fresh with the symmetry of youth; 
On Nature’s consecrated guest, 
Endeared by Time, by man profaned, 
Let thy contented vision rest, 

Behold Art’s paradise regained! 
Though plinth and architrave are bare, 
And prostrate many a column lies, 

Their broken effigies declare 
How matchless was their pristine guise; 

For still the massive pile defines 
Humanity’s divine repose, 

As when its pure transcendent lines 
First to Minerva’s worship rose. 

Nor from the trophies of the Greek 
Have Conquest’s tokens disappeared, 

The Parthenon we still must seek 
Beneath an arch by Venice reared; 

O’er the chaste grandeur faintly beam 
More fragile emblems of her sway, 
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Where, like an alien’s festal dream, 
The lingering frescoes brave decay. 
Like a barbaric sentinel ‘ 
The Goth’s rude tower rises near, 
And fragments of the Moslem’s shell 
Proclaim his brutal ravage here. 
Earth’s fairest temple stands forlorn, 
And not alone by foes bereft : 
No frieze its ruin to adorn 
The Briton’s ruthless grasp has left. 


Stand at its base, inhale the breeze, 

And gaze on Salamis afar, 
The crystal heaven of these seas 

No sad vicissitude can mar; 
They wear the same celestial hue 

That mirrored Plato’s lofty thought, 
And spread to Paul’s intrepid view 

When, from yon height, he nobly taught. 
On the brown rocks the aloe’s barb 

Sharply uplifts its thorn-edged spear, 
And glows a peasant’s tinted garb, 

While at our feet the grooves appear 
Of chariot wheels that ages past 

Perchance Aspasia hither bore, 
To see the athlete’s discus cast, 

Or oracles long mute explore. 
No tropic flush invests the scene, 

No Western verdure cheers the sight, 
But air and wave with virgin mien 

Are bathed in elemental light; 
As if the genius of the race 

Whose relics Art’s true laws bequeath, 
To language gave unfading grace, 

And made the senseless marble breathe— 
Caught its divine and peerless spell 

From sea and sky, whose glory here, 
As sage and minstrel love to tell, 

Make Greece the mind’s perennial sphere. 


Within the new-born city’s pale 
Untouched by time rise dwellings fair, 

And melts Tradition’s dreamy veil 
Beneath the noontide’s fervid glare. 

For news-boys shout along her ways, 
And in the shadow of the fane 

To Theseus built, in classic days, 





The panting engine whirls the train. 


Yet well do pilgrims to the East, 
Pause at her welcome threshold here, 
Where flocked of old to Wisdom’s feast 
The bard, philosopher, and seer; 
For now as then, the people rule, 
And civic rights intently share, 
Turn from the mart to haunt the school, 
And household graces chastely wear. 
Erect, in picturesque array, 
Glory’s spoiled sons they proudly stand, 
With glistening vest and tunic gay, 
True to their lineage and land. 
No academic grove beguiles, 
Or temple-porch by sages trod, 
But in the free cathedral aisles, 
The prince and peasant kneel to God. 
And Cretan mothers greet our sight 
Throned pensive on their donkeys mild, 
A living picture of the Flight 
Of Mary with the Holy Child. 
His mountain flock the goatherd leads 
At eve through boulevard and square, 
While eager groups that faction breeds, 
With gallant soldiers, loiter there. 
Decked gaudily a passing bier 
Moves slowly to the narrow bed, 
As bursts upon the startled ear 
The chant of priests around the dead. 


And where the moon’s unclouded light 
On yon dense foliage falls serene, 
And trill the warblers of the night, 
Blossom the gardens of the Queen. 
As there her gentle steps we trace, 
And feel how love can temper pride, 
The charm of Olga’s artless grace 
Wins fealty to the regal bride. 
And lo the flag whose stars anew 
Beam in the firmament of ‘ime, 
And hallow every radiant hue 
With Freedom’s sacrifice sublime! 
Beneath its folds, with fond delay, 
Dear voices break the spell of Art, 
And fades the world’s heroic day 
In visions nearer to the heart. 


H. T. TuckeRMAN. 





A New Process tn Liruocrapuy. — Messrs. | 
Maclure, Macdonald, & Macgregor, of this city, 
writes the Manchester Guardian, have recently 
perfected a simple process whereby every artist 
can become his own lithographer. It consists in | 
a particular preparation of the surface of the | 
pxper and the provision of prepared chalk. | 
With a solid sketching pad of this paper an ar-| 
{ist may draw what he pleases, and the sketch 
is itself transferred to the stone, whence any 
number can be struck off. In this way the) 
many inconveniences of the old transfer paper | 
are avoided, No intermediate draughtsman is 


required, and thus the expense of multiplying a 
portrait or sketch of any kind is reduced to the 
cost of the paper and of working off the copies. 
We have seen architectural drawings, groups of 
figures, portraits, ornamental designs, and land- 
scapes that have been lithographed in this way, 
and all were good. Indeed the print is neces- 
sarily a fac-simile of the original drawing. 
The paper is made of various degrees of fineness 
and the prints are correspondingly of broad or 
fine stipple. By the aid of the india-rubber 
pentagraph, these lithographs may be reduced 
in size almost indefinitely. 
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Tue 22nd of February was celebrated by 
a dinner at the American.Legation. Among 
the guests were the Chancellor of the Em- 
pire Count de Beust, and His Excellency 
Count Festetics of the Hungarian ministry, 
the Duke de Gramont, Ambassador of 
France and the Duchess de Gramont, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lytton of the British Embassy, 
Baron Schweinitz, the successor of Baron 
Werther as the envoy from the North Ger- 
man Confederation, His Excellency Cipri- 
ano del Mazo, minister from Spain, Mr. 
Vassiltchikotf of the Russian Embassy, the 
Marquise de Pepoli, wife of the Italign min- 
ister, Count Wydenbruch, the late Austrian 
minister at Washington, Baron Orczy, Mr. 
von Hoffmann, Gen. Post, Mr. Delaplaine, 
and Mr. Tiffany. After the dessert the 
American Minister, Mr. John Jay said: 

‘*In rising to offer the first toast of the 
evening, I beg leave, on my own behalf and 
on that of my countrymen to return my 
thanks to our distinguished guests, who have 
come to assist us in celebrating this birthday 
of Washington. 

‘* That the Chancellor of this ancient Em- 
pire and the ambassadors and envoys of the 
great powers of Europe accredited to this 
Imperial and Royal Court, should thus cor- 
dially assemble in honour of the founder of 
the American Republic, may seem to the 
student of history to be adding at least a 
spice of variety to the diplomatic memories 
of Vienna. 

‘* But there was that in the character and 
career of Washington which has long com- 
manded the admiration of Europe. 

‘* A doubt yet lingered and perhaps with 
reason of the thoroughness, permanency 
and solidity of the work performed by that 
group of American statesmen, of whom 
Washington was the central figure. The 
last decade has solved that doubt and to- 
day, whatever names illustrious in the past, 
may pale in the sunlight of the 19th cen- 
tury, that of Washington stands with un- 
dimmed brightness, reverenced alike by 
sovereigns, diplomats and people. 

“It is the hope of my countrymen, that 
however extended may be the boundaries of 
the Republic, which he founded, and which 
has been recently purified and recon- 
structed, it will stall “ in every part im- 
bued with his spirit. That universal 
freedom will be ennobled by universal edu- 
cation ; that local corruption where it exists, 
will disappear before the higher morality of 
the nation; and that his farewell counsel of 
good faith and justice to all nations, will 
never be forgotten. : 

** You all know, how far the traits of 
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Washington were reproduced in Lincoln, 
whose death for the moment made the 
whole world kin by a common sorrow. 

‘* Of his successor, who, by the choice of 
the American people, now sits in the seat 
of Washington it is not for me to speak. 
His work as a soldier the world beholds in 
the Republic one and indivisible. His 
work as President each day is unfolding. 
But I may say with propriety on this occa- 
sion, and in this distinguished presence, 
that the International policy of General 
Grant and Mr. Fish will be based upon that 
inaugurated and maintained by Washington, 
and which has been approved by the most 
enlightened publicists of Europe, as illus- 
trating the highest principles of the law of 
nations. 

‘* I have the honour to give you 

‘** The President of the United States!” 

The toast having been received with all 
honour, the American minister said: 

‘* In proposing the second toast, I cannot 
but allude to the interest, with which the 
American peo le, while free from all entan- 
glement with European politics, are watch- 
ing from afar the solution of the problems, 
that are presenting themselves in this, 
which some regard as a transition period in 
European history. 

‘* That interest, as I observe from the 
American press, is fixed especially on this 
Empire, where, as it has seemed to them, 
the government itself has wisely assumed 
the initiative, in inaugurating the Constitu- 
tional changes, demanded by the spirit of 
the age and the condition of the Empire, 
with the patriotic intent so carefully to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of the people, 
that the people should feel that loyalty to 
the constitution, was loyalty to themselves. 

** My countrymen look upon this widely 
extended and polyglot Empire, so rich in 
national resources, connecting Europe with 
Asia, and the Cross with the Crescent, and 
constituting, as has been said ‘ Europe in 
miniature,’ as destined to extend in all 
directions the influence of civilization, Chris- 
tianity and culture. 

‘¢ In their efforts to accomplish this grand 
work, the Sovereign and his Chancellor, the 
Parliament and the people, will have the 
warmest wishes of the American Republic. 

‘*T have the honour to give you 

‘* His I. R. Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, Apostolic King of Hungary !” 

The health of His Majesty having been 
cordially drunk, His’ Excellency the Count 
de Beust responded and said : 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen ! 


‘© A very loyal and cordial toast to the 
health of my Imperial master having been 
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drunk, allow me in my capacity as his 
Prime Minister to tender you my warmest 
thanks. It is a very difficult task to ad- 
dress you after the brilliant speech we have 
just heard, but I hope that, considering 
this embarrassing position, you will excuse 
mine being a very short one. When a min- 
ister of foreign affairs speaks of good rela- 
tions with other countries, and what else 
can he say, it is generally considered as a 
formality, some people are even of the 
opinion, that it is humbug. Well, I am 
perfectly aware that a great diplomatist has 
said, that language is given to man to con- 
ceal his ideas; but ladies and gentlemen, 
ou will kindly remember, that this evening 
i venture to address you in English. 

‘*T shall be exceedingly happy, if I come 
to the end of my speech without sticking in 
the mud, the utmost that I can dare to 
aspire to is to express my feelings, I should 
never succeed in concealing them: conse- 
quently all that I say in English is undoubt- 
edly true. Let me then express the gratifi- 
cation I feel in being able to record that 
friendly relations between Austria and 
the United States have never been dis- 
turbed. 

‘*T have sometimes been reproached with 
being too prone to introduce innovations in 
this country. With respect to our cordial 
relations with America I shall never be 
guilty of any such change. We highly 
esteem them though they are less political 
than moral and social. I trust that the 
motto of the great republic across the 
ocean, unity and freedom, will always be and 
remain ours— Unity and freedom! The 
first as the only element of strength, the 
last as the great principle of progress. Our 

olitical horizon, I am sorry to say, is not 
illuminated with the many bright stars 
which twinkle on the American banner ; but 
if what people here assert be correct —a 

oint on which I must refrain from express- 
ing an opinion, that we have just emerged 
from a sort of political night, we cannot be 
astonished to find ourselves in twilight. 

‘* We must rather then congratulate our- 
selves, for we are enabled to think that a 
happy day is soon coming, radiant with the 
sunshine of political, national and economi- 
cal prosperity. I feel quite confident that 
this wish will be re-echoed in the breast of 
our liberal American friends. Thus thank- 
ing you again for the honour you have done 
me, I may ask you to join me in drinking to 
the memory of the great champion of 
liberty —the first President of the United 
States — the immortal Washington — to 
the health of the present gallant President 
of the great transatlantic republic and to 


the health of our worthy host, his represen- 
tative at this court.” 

The company having responded to the 
— of Count 3 Beust, Mr. Jay 
said : 

‘* The eloquent and kind remarks of the 
Chancellor, which have been listened to 
with such attention, will be read with equal 
interest throughout the United States. In 
introducing the third toast, I may observe, 
that in the American Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, the only portraits that adorn the 
walls, hang on either side of the speaker's 
chair. They are full length companion 
portraits of Washington and Lafayette, and 
they recall, to all who look upon them, the 
friendship early formed and never broken 
between America and France. 

‘** When the news of Washington’s death 
reached Paris, France, under the first 
Napoleon, paid national homage to his 
memory. 

‘*Our celebration to night would have 
been most incomplete, had we not been 
favoured by the presence of his Excellency, 
the accomplished Ambassador ‘of France, 
and I have the honour to ask you to drink 
the health of His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French!” 

The company having honoured the toast 
to the Emperor, His Excellency the Duke de 
Gramont said: 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen ; after the speech 
I have just heard I feel it a duty not only 
as a Frenchman but as Ambassador to re- 
turn thanks to my most honourable col- 
league, and to the distinguished company, 
which has associated itself to its friendly 
propositions. As representative of a Sove- 
reign, whose sympathies for the people of 
the United States of America are known to 
every one, I feel happy to avail myself of 
such an opportunity, and to express in the 
name of the Emperor and in the name of 
France, the reciprocal friendship, which 
unites both countries. 

‘**T am well aware that the word friend- 
ship appears to be better qualified for private 
life than for ieenational relations — how- 
ever I prefer it to any other, and if I have 
made use of it, it is not from inadvertence. 
Friendship between nations is more and 
better than alliance. An alliance between 
two great peoples has always a determined 
purpose, and is generally intended for re- 
pression or for aggression towards a third 
one. 

‘« In the first case it shows that the peace 
is troubled, and in the second that one 
means to trouble it; both cases which are 
equally to be regretted. It is also a tran- 
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are most uncertain. Friendship on the con- 
trary is the normal and durable state of 
international relations, and let us hope, 
ladies and gentlemen, that ours will last 
forever. 

‘* It is, I am happy to say an old tradition 
in the annals of your republic as well as in 
those of my own country, and the name 
of the illustrious hero, whose anniversary 
we celebrate to-day, belongs to our national 
remembrances as it belongs to yours. I 
could easily among the friends of Washing- 
ton quote many of my distinguished coun- 
trymen, whose names are certainly not un- 
known to you. But why should I lovk 
behind in the past, when here amongst us I 
can give a friendly and cordial salute to the 
worthy descendant of one of the most bril- 
liant and honourable companions of the 
great man — of John Jay, of whom Daniel 
Webster said with unanimous applause of 
his co-citizens that ‘ when the spotless er- 
mine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, 
it touched nothing less spotless than itself.’ 

‘*With such representation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the tradition will not perish. It 
will last forever, and so will last forever our 
mutual friendship, for which I lift my glass 
and propose a toast!” 

The company rose in honour of the 
Duke’s toast, and the American Minister 
after acknowledging his graceful courtesy 
said : 

“The next toast draws us Americans 
nearer home. Among the finest passages 
in modern eloquence is one, where an emi- 
nent member of the present Cabinet of 
Great Britain, after alluding to Rome as the 
‘lone mother of dead Empires,’ hailed Eng- 
land as ‘ the living mother of great nations.’ 
The orator recognized with British pride 
the fact, that the American Republic, in 
contending for its national life, was battling 
for freedom and humanity throughout the 
world. 

‘‘While our illustrious English guests 
are uniting with us to honour the memory 
of the father of his country, Prince Arthur 
has been welcomed by the President to the, 
Capital, that bears the name of Washington, 
and the ‘ Monarch’ is returning from carry- 
ing to his native shores the remains of Pea- 
body. ° 

“An English friend of mine, by way of 
apology for his warm admiration of the 
good which he found in the American char- 
acter, explained to me, with the frankness 
common to both nations, a theory which he 
said, was rather popular in England, that 
our faults were our own, while our virtues 
were inherited. Be this as it may, 1 can 
say for my countrymen, that no + ha is 
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necessary to account for the admiration felt 
in America from ocean to ocean and from 
Canada to Mexico for the virtues of the 
Sovereign of Great Britain, and 

‘* T have the honour to propose to you the 
health of Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land!” 

The toast having been drunk with the ut- 
most cordiality Mr. Jay remarked that it 
was to have been responded to by that emi- 
nent and experienced diplomat the British 
Ambassador, but that a note from Lord 
Bloomfield expressed the sincere regret of 
Lady Bloomfield and himself that the loss 
of a near relative prevented their coming. 
He would therefore call upon his friend the 
secretary of the British Embassy, who during 
a diplomatic career on both sides of the 
Atlantic, had achieved a literary renown 
which added lustre even to the name of 
Lytton. 

Mr. Lytton responded as follows: 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen! The Chancellor 
of the Empire has just been complaining — 
not of the difficulty of expressing ideas (for 
that, indeed, is a difficulty with which we 
can hardly expect His Excellency to sym- 
pathize) but of the difficulty of concealin 
them. Well, I have an idea, which I shal 
not attempt to conceal, that my position at 
this moment is a rather difficult one. I have 
been told tbat there are three great lessons, 
which it is the duty of every young diplomat- 
ist to learn betimes. The first is — to talk 
French; the second is — not to talk at all: 
and the third is—to talk without saying 
anything. I am afraid, however, that 1 
must now utterly disregard all these excel- 
lent rules ; — because the unavoidable (and, 
as I can assure you, most unwilling), absence 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador, as well as 
the unmerited courtesy of the far too flatter- 
ing mention with which my own name has 
just been honoured by our distinguished 
host, have in fact, unexpectedly, and very 
undeservedly, placed me in the position — 
not of a young diplomatist,— but of an emi- 
nent, and highly experienced diplomatist. 
I assure you. Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
this is a position which I now find to be 
much less enviable than young diplomatists 
generally suppose it to be. 

" heel however, I should be a most 
ungrateful and unworthy guest if after lis- 
tening to the eloquent and kindly language 
in which the health of my gracious Sovereign 
has just been proposed to us, I did not, at 
least, attempt to express — not merely my 
own individnal feelings, but also what I 
know to be the feelings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of my countrymen elsewhere,— 
towards that great, that noble nation which 
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is here to-night,— so worthily, and so hos-| stars of the great Atlantic constellation 


pitably represented. 
‘*Sir, I am persuaded that the tribute 
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(those stars whose combined beams have 
this evening, been so gracefully reflected in 


which your Excellency has so gracefully | the transparent humor of Count Beust) 
offered to the virtues of a Sovereign whose | again became, as they had been before, un- 
throne is in the hearts of all her subjects, | armed peace-loving citizens; yet whose vic- 
will be all the more appreciated by Her|torious operations had in the meanwhile 
Majesty, because of that sensitive suscepti- | covered a line of territory, actually vaster 


bility which certainly does exist,— which, I 
think, ought to exist, and which, I trust, 
always will exist,— between two great na- 
tions of kindred race and character, who 
must necessarily desire not only to deserve 
but also to receive and retain, the good 
opinion of each other. 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, our distinguished 
host has told us of a certain plain-spoken 
English friend of his, who (with a frankness 
which his Excellency is so good as to con- 
sider common to the two uations) expressed 
to hian, the opinion that all the virtues of 
the American Nation are inherited, whereas 
all their faults are their own. But he has 
concealed from us the name of that plain- 
spoken gentleman with a generosity which, 
I hope, is also ‘common to both nations.’ 
Well, in my own short experience of the 
world, I think I have observed that virtues 
are a kind of property which is always sub- 
ject to disputed claims; whereas faults are 
a monopoly rarely claimed —even by the 
rightful owners. Be that as it may however, 
surely both Americans and Englishmen may 
be well satisfied, if, at least, they have not 
lost any of those virtues, which they inherit 
from a common ancestry, and which it is, I 
trust, their destiny (as it is, I am sure, 
their duty) to bequeath to a fraternally 
united posterity. And whilst, on the one 
hand, I certainly am proud to remember 
that is was from Old England that New 
England received those virtues, which first 
planted on the bleak shores of Massachu- 
setts the immortal memory of the little May 
flower, and the free faith of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, on the other hand I am, believe 
me, quite as proud to remember that it was 
from New England that Old England has in 
turn, received the latest, the Tar est, and 
the loftiest example of what such virtues 
can achieve for a nation, when in the hour 
of her sore trial they animated the hearts 
of all her children. 

‘*Ladies and Gentlemen,— that was, I 
think, a very great example to all the world. 
And, when we recall to mind merely the 
magnitude of those colossal armies — all 
composed of men who, but a few months 
before, had been unarmed peace-loving citi- 
zens; and who, the moment after they had 
rescued from the sudden eclipse of a most 
unprovoked calamity those thirty-four bright 








in extent than the whole distance from Mos- 
cow to Madrid,— I say, when we remember 
how those armies were created, what those 
armies achieved (not for America only but 
for the cause of universal humanity) and 
then again, how these armies were dis- 
solved, we must surely acknowledge that, 
in the history of all the world there is no 
other such example of how much may be 
effected, even materially, by sheer force of 
conscience, when, indeed, the conscience 
of a great nation is fairly concentrated upon 
the duties of a great cause. 

‘* Therefore I think that, without any un- 
common frankness upon his part, our host was 
fairly entitled to remind his plain-spoken 
friend that what impartial history will un- 
doubtedly record as the sole determining 
cause of that struggle was a defect, —a 
sore and grievous defect indeed, — which 
the American people inherited from the 
past, by no exceptional fault of their own, 
but from which they have now emancipated 
the future by an effort of heroic virtue 
which was indeed wholly their own. 

‘* I dare say, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
many of you may, like myself, have lately 
noticed with interest a very curious piece of 
intelligence which has reached us with the 
recent news from America. We all know 
that it is the tendency — and, indeed, the 
boast—of the age we live in to enable 
every individual member of society (if he 
be industrious as well as ambitious) to 
change his situation in life for a better one, 
and transfer himself from a lowly to a lof- 
ier station. Well, but see it stated in the 
newspapers (— and of course what is stated 
in the newspapers must be true) that in the 
transatlantic cities of Boston and New York 
this privilege is now extended from human 
beings to the very houses which human be- 
ing inhabits. And at this moment, I be- 
lieve, huge and crowded hotels, — immense 
buildings of deep foundations and of solid 
structure, — are actually being transported 
from one situation to another, — from situ- 
ations which are low or inconvenient, to sit- 
uations which are elevated and commodious 
— from prospects which are dark and nar- 
row to those which are bright and broad. 
And I am told that all this is done so deli- 
cately that the movement is not even per- 
ceptible to the inmates of those mansions ; — 
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and so securely, that not a crevice has been 
sprung in the massive masonry of their 
walls. Well, and I daresay you may re- 
member also another fact which renders this 
interesting announcement even still more 
interesting. I daresay you may remember 
that the greatest mechanical genius of that 
great fifteenth century—a man, indeed, 
whose genius was so great, that many of 
its single achievements have not yet been 
equalled by the collective intelligence and 
industry of modern times,—once auda- 
ciously proposed to move in a similar man- 
ner the great Cathedral Church of Florence, 
—of course for the sake of placing it alto- 
gether upon higher ground. 

‘* But the guardians of the Church seem 
to have been in those days exceedingly 
averse to movement of every kind. And, 
in any case, the proposal of Leonardo da 
Vinci was scouted by his contemporaries as 
the proposal of a dangerous dreamer. 
Thus, apparently, it has been reserved for 
the mechanicians of the nineteenth century 
to realize what was only dreamt of by Le- 
onardo in the fifteenth century. 

‘* Now, undoubtedly, this (if it be true) 
is a very extraordinary achievement on the 
part of modern mechanicians. 

‘* But, sir, I venture to think that a still 
greater, and a far more beneficient, achieve- 
ment is now open to the skill of that mod- 
ern diplomacy, which your Excellency so 
well understands, and so worthily adorns. 
For modern diplomatists have not now to 
deal merely with houses — if though they 
be royal houses; but with those vast and 
complicated social structures which we call 
nations; and which, however deeply and 
firmly founded they may be in the past, yet 
require (by such delicate manipulation as 
shall neither loosen their solidity, nor dis- 
turb their equilibrium) to be constantly, — 
even if imperceptibly moved forwards and 
upwards toward the ewe. 

“Sir, I devoutly trust, that American 
diplomatists now cordially co-operating 
with English diplomatists, will henceforth 
help each other to beat this achievement of 
your mechanicians, by successfully applying 
a similar process of perpetual improvement 
and increasing change for the better to 
whatever may be the situation of the rela- 
tion between those two great Empires which 
they respectively represent. 

‘* Sir, I do indeed devoutly trust that the 
combined diplomacy of these two great and 
kindred nations may at all times be equally 
willing, — for then I am sure that it will at 
all times be equally able—to elevate what- 
ever may be low, and enlarge whatever may 
be narrow, in the relations between them; 
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to replace obstructive and gloomy prospects 
by bright and open ones, each situation of 
momentary uncertainty by one of satisfied 
security ; and, thus, to establish the ever 
— and greatening edifice of interna- 
tional sympathy upon the high and broad 
foundation of mutual confidence, sustained 
by mutual respect.” 

A pause succeeded Mr. Lytton’s speech 
when the American Minister in proposing 
the next toast said: 

** Among the varied nationalities, to which 
now, as in the past, the Republic is in- 
debted, stands the great Getman people, 
who are represented here to-night by his 
Excellency the Envoy from Berlin. 

“Of all who come to us, there are none 
who arrive in larger numbers, none who 
bring with them a larger share of thrift 
and common sense, of useful education 
and sound principle, than his German coun- 
trymen. There are none, who receive a 
more cordial welcome, none, who, while af- 
fectionately remembering their Frtherland, 
exhibit a warmer attachment or a :.ore en- 
lightened loyalty to the land of their 
adoption. 

‘*T beg to give you the health of 

‘* His Majesty, the King of Prussia, Presi- 
dent of the North German Confederation !” 

His Excellency the Baron Schweinitz re- 
sponded as follows. 

** I beg to thank you for the kind and 
eloquent words with which you have intro- 
duced the health of my most gracious Sov- 
ereign, the founder and ruler of the North 
German Confederation which from the be- 

inning has enjoyed the sympathy of the 
Bite States. thank you also for the 
good testimony you have borne to my coun- 
trymen living amongst you. 

‘I need not speak of the feelings of the 
North Germans concerning America. They 
are known to her through the medium of 
the distinguished learned men whom she 
sends to us-as her Representatives over the 
sea, still I must say that these men how- 
ever influential by their merits are few in 
number, and we send year after year thou- 
sands of strong arms, intelligent, enterpriz- 
ing heads over the ocean and our best 
wishes accompany them. 

‘* Without envy we boast in their success, 
we are well aware of our loss, but we re- 
joice in their welfare. 

‘*Only one condition we ask, that they 
keep us in their affections, and that they 
win us yours which we value highly, far 
more highly than I am able to tell you.” 

The American Minister thanked Baron 
Schweinitz and said: 

‘* The American Republic rejoices to-day, 
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that her civil war resulted in the emancipa- 
tion of four millions of slaves. 

‘* But. before Lincoln signed his immor- 
tal Proclamation, on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity, the autocrat of the youngest 
nation of Europe had inaugurated in time 
of peace, a policy of wisdom and right, 
which emancipated more than twenty mil- 
lions of serfs. 

** That great act of justice, elevating as 
in America, not simply the lower but the 
higher class, was a grand step in the path 
of progress, and conferred upon Russia and 
her Sovereign, a moral dignity, which has 
won for them the admiration of Chris- 
tendom. 

**I give you the health of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Alexander !” 

Mr. Vassiltchikoff of the Russian em- 
bassv responded as follows: 

‘* Upon this day, memorable in your his- 
tory, you have been pleased, Mr. Minister, 
to call up the recollection of the noble act 
of generosity conferred upon my own coun- 
try by her sovereign. I consider myself 
fortunate in being enabled to express my 
thanks, and I cannot do so more satisfac- 
torily, than when assuring you of the exis- 
tence of those sentiments of sympathetic 
feeling, reciprocally entertained, which were 
futtdiangea at the time of the visit of your 
countrymen in Russia, and also when the 
imperial flag was floating in the American 
“waters.” 

The American Minister after acknowl- 
vedging the assurance of Russian cordiality 
“said : 

** Americans are not forgetful of the 
— threads that interweave their early 
‘history with the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
‘bella. They recognize the fact, that to 
‘Spain belongs the glory in the famous 
words of Canning of ‘having called a new 
‘world into existence to redress the balance 
of ‘the old.’ 

*** We are honoured to-night by the pres- 
ence of his Excellency the Minister of 
Spain and I give you 

** Prosperity and happiness to the Span- 
ish nation!” 

His Excellency Cipriano del Mazo, the 
Envoy from Spain, responded in French to 
this effect. 

‘** [thank yon infinitely, Mr. Minister, for 
the kind words, which you have just spoken, 
and permit me in the name of the Spanish 
Government which I have the honour to 
represent, to propose a toast to the glori- 
ous memory of George Washington, one of 
the most illustrious founders of the great 
Republic of the United States of America, 
which we commemorate to-day. 
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«To the great genius, who, after having 
given independence to his country, had the 
virtue to retire to private life as a simple 
citizen. To the model of free couniries, 
who have known how to harmonize the most 
extended liberty with the profoundest re- 
gard for law. To their worthy President, 
the brave warrior and loyal magistrate Gen- 
eral Grant, who knows howto maintain so 
well the treaties of reciprocal friendship 
which are based upon right and justice. To 
his honourable Representative, our worthy 
Colleague Mr. Jay, and to his amiable fam- 
ily.” 

"The American Minister, recognizing the 
frank tribute and friendly courtesy of his 
Spanish colleague, remarked that they were 
honoured by the presence of one, who had 
lately sapesanetel the Imperial and Royal 
Courts near the Government at Washing- 
ton and he begged to call upon His Excel- 
lency the Count Wydenbruch. 

Count Wydenbruch said: 

** The festival, in commemoration of the 
illustrious founder of the American Repub- 
lic, which unites us to-day, is essentially a 
family festival of the American nation. 

‘**In kindly inviting me to join in its cel- 
ebration, His Excellency the American Min- 
ister has done justice to the feelings of sym- 
pathy, which I entertain towards his coun- 
try. These feelings are the fruits of several 
years’ residence in America. In fact, dur- 
ing the time I had the honour to represent 
Austria as Minister to the United States, I 
learned in daily intercourse, to appreciate 
the many sterling qualities which distinguish 
the American citizen, and which have raised 
the nation, in comparatively so few years 
to the high position it now holds in the 
world. 

‘** Moreover it has been my lot to live 
among the Americans in times of adversity 
and in times of prosperity. In the bad 
days of their civil war, I have admired the 
immense resources, the constancy and the 
energy displayed to maintain the integrity 
of Washington’s creation. On the return 
of peace, I have admired the alacrity, with 
which the vast armies were disbanded and 
the burdens of war lightened for the bene- 
fit of the people,and last, but not least, the 
generous forbearance shown by the victors 
to the vanquished. 

** The only thing I should be tempted to 
reproach to America, should I not fear that 
the reproach could be turned against our- 
selves, is the strong attraction it exercises 
upon so vast aumbers of my countrymen 
whose energies are thus lost for their native 
country, nevertheless, be it as it may, this 
very circumstance gives us a stronger and 
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nearer interest in the prosperity of Amer- | ing to her but me, to go into th’ house; and 
ica.” I, with twenty pounds to the fore! — Ben, 

On the conclusion of Count Wyden- | won't you speak a word for me? — won't 
bruch’s generous remarks, the company | you say I’m right?” 
rose and the festival ended. The speeches| This appeal was addressed to a sallow- 
were in English, excepting those of the | faced young man with a strong likeness to 
Representatives of Russia and Spain, and the sharp-featured Mrs. Watson. He had 
the report of each has been approved by the been leaning against the chimneypiece in the 
speaker. farm-kitchen, a silent auditor of the forego- 
ing conversation. 

** How can I say I think yo’re right when 
I don’t think nowt o’ th’ sort?” he replied. 
** Just as-if th’ parish wasn’t good enow for 


From Temple Bar. | old Martha! And I'll tell you what it is, 
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“Ou! Cousin Watson, how can you? 
—and she mother’s aunt!” 


Winny ; when we're man and wife, you'll 
hev to lay aside some of them fine notions 
o’ yourn —they won’t suit.” 

** It will be time enough to talk about that 





“If she was ten times your mother’s 
aunt, I should say th’ same. It’s enow to | when I am yo're wife !” exclaimed Winny, 
make one right-down wild to see yo spend- | her dark eyes flashing. ‘‘ There may be 
ing th’ bit o’ money yo’re fayther left you ‘two words to that bargain!” 
over old Martha Huxley, who niver was no} ‘‘ It’s not Ben that'll hev to go fur to seek 
good to no one — not even to herself,” ex- for a wife,” interrupted his mother ; ‘* though 
claimed sharp-voiced, sharp-featured Mrs. |me and yo’re fayther did wish it; but if 
Watson, with a lofty contempt of grammat- | yo’re going on a fool’s errand, to spend th’ 





ical idiom. ‘* Why can’t you let th’ parish 
take charge of her? And good enough for 
her, too, without yo paced xr Hon what yo 
ought to be doing, to slave yo’self after an 
old woman who niver did yo a hand’s turn; 
let alone th’ money, which she hasn’t got 
none of herself. And I suppose yo’ll be for 
burying of her, too, just like decent folks. 
Set her up! One would think yo were a 
born idiot, Winny Watson ! ” 

Winny stood before the irate lady with 
flushed cheeks and downcast eyes, but made 
no further reply. 

“Tt was bad. enow for yo’re fayther to 
go and marry beneath hisself, without hav- 
ing all yo’re mother’s relations upon the 
family’s hands; and yo’re an ungrateful 
huzzy, that’s what you are, to go agin’ the 
wishes of yo’re best friends — that’s me and 
Ben. But if yo like better to take up with 
Martha Huxley, of course you can; only yo 
shan’t stay here. 
keep of Mrs. Huxley’s nurse;” and Mrs, 
Watson tossed her head, having concluded 
with what she considered a fine touch of 
sarcasm. 

It was rather hard to accuse Winny of in- 


gratitude, seeing that, during the year she. 


had been under her cousin’s roof, she had 
been doing the work of about two servants, 
without wages; but it did not enter into 
Winny’s head to estimate her services very 
highly. She only said: 

‘*lam not ungrateful, Cousin Watson ; 
but I must do what I feel to be right. What 
‘ud mother say if she could know that I had 
left the poor old aunt, who has none belong- 


I ain’t going to hev the | 


bit o’ money, that’s scarcely yourn to spend 

‘neither, seeing that yo’re fayther expected 
| that Ben and yo were to set up yo’re horses 
| together, why, there's an end of it. Yo must 
just choose between us and old Martha 
| Huxley, as I said afore; so now you know. 
| Yo’d better think twice before yo lose a 
| good home and a good husband for an old 
pedlar-woman. She can’t live a week, and 
then what’s to become of yo, I'd like to 
know.” 

‘* T can get into service,” replied the girl. 
‘* Td leifer do that, nor what’s wrong. Any- 
| ways, I must go back to aunt now; I prom- 
| ised.” 
| ** Well, take yo’re own way, Winny Wat- 
son,” cried Winny’s cousin, from behind a 
heap of household linen; ‘‘ only yo mind 
| this — if yo go, yo go, and don’t come back. 
| There shan’t be two mistresses here, and 
‘now yo know my mind.” 

Winny sighed, but she made no remon- 
'strance. She left the kitchen, and ascended 
the narrow flight of stairs leading to the at- 
tic bedrooms, and presently came down 
‘with a bundle in her ney She went up to 
_ Mrs. Watson. 

‘* Good-by, Cousin Watson,” slie said, 
holding out her hand. ‘I'm sorry if I’ve 
vexed you; but I could not help myself.” 

Mrs. Watson pushed the girl’s offered 
hand aside, powell ¥4 **T wonder yo aren’t 
ashamed of yo’reself,” she said. ‘* Yo'll be 
wanting a roof over yo’re head one of these 
days, and then yo'll wish yo'd taken the ad- 
| vice of those who know what’s sense and 
| what isn’t!” 
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The young man raised himself from his 
lounging attitude, and advanced a step to 
bar Winny’s passage to the door. 

" «* Nay — what, lass? Yo’re niver going 
to leave us like this ?” he cried, with some- 
thing of warmth in his tone. ‘* Yo’re niver 
going to break yo're promise to me for th’ 
sake o’ yon old witch upon the moor?” 

‘‘T niver gave you a promise, Ben. I 
said I'd see, because father wished it. But 
I hev seen that you're that mean-spirited, 
that I wouldn't be yo’re wife —no, not if 
it was iver so!” 

‘*Oh nonsense, Winny! It’s not mean- 
spirited to bev a bit o’ common sense; and 
I’m that fond of yo Id leifer hev yo than 
Susan Price, though folks do say she’s got 
a matter of fifty pounds of her own.” 

Ben enunciated these words slowly, look- 
ing down at his shoes. The ee mention 
of the fifty pounds had cooled his ardour 
towards Winny, evidently. 

Winny curled her rosy lip. ‘*I would 
take the fifty pounds if I was you, Ben. 
Good-bye.” And, slipping past him, she 
left the kitchen, and went out through the 
farmyard. 

At the other end of the village, Clem 
Armstrong, the blacksmith, was causing the 
sparks to fly from the heated iron, under 
the heavy blows of his hammer. Clem was a 
fine stalwart young fellow, with a pair of clear 
honest grey eyes, and lips, as far as could 
be seen of them under the short bushy brown 
beard, that more frequently took the up- 
ward curve of merriment and good-humour 
than the downward curve of melancholy 
and discontent. But just now the clear 
grey eyes were clouded, and the expression 
of the lips showed that Clem Armstrong, 
notwithstanding his happy temperament, 
could be sorrowful sometimes. 

He had just heard the report in the village 
that the wedding between Ben Watson, of 
the Heath Farm, and his cousin Winny was 
likely to take place soon. Clem had never 
believed, hitherto, that Winny would marry 
Ben Watson. Ben was only a half-hearted 
sort of a chap, and Clem had some reason 
to think that Winny’s love for her cousin 
was not of that absorbing nature as to make 
her blind to his faults. 

Winny was the en girl in all the 
parish: not one had such | pee gre am 
cheeks, and such sweet lips, and such bright 
dark eyes ; and then her light, well-rounded, 
graceful figure! Clem did not tell himself 


that she was like a Hebe, or that she would 
have served as a model for a sculptor, 
because he had never heard of such a person 
as Hebe, and knew little about sculptors; 
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and heaved a sigh that was quite as eloquent 
as the most approved simile. 

Then Winny Watson was so cheerful and 
sweet-tempered, and good and true; and 
again Clem drew a sigh from the depths of 
his big honest heart. He could not quite 
believe, after all, that she would take up 
with Ben; he would not despair. Then he 
called to mind the blush and the smile that 
had caused his heart to give a great throb 
only the day before, when he had met 
Winny in the village street; and thinking 
of this, the hammer came down with heay- 
ier strokes, and the sparks flew far and fast. 
Clem told himself again that he would not 
despair. 

As Winny left the farm, and, with the 
little bundle in her hand, turned down the 
road away from the village, the tears welled 
into her eyes, and rolled down her cheeks. 
It was not that she had ever been ver 
happy at the Heath Farm — still less was it 
regret that she had broken off with her 
cousin Ben. It had been an understood 
thing, since her father’s death, that she and 
Ben were to marry; but she had viewed 
this arrangement with increasing dissatisfac- 
tion. Winny was not accustomed to mental 
analysis. She could not very well have 
explained why she could not make up her 
mind to be Ben Watson's wife: she never 
thought of saying, in so many words, that 
a@ woman requires to respect where she 
loves; that she needs to 4eel herself not 
only supported, but wrapped round, as it 
were, by a soul larger than her own. The 
less can never contain the greater; and 
Ben’s nature was smaller and narrower than 
Winny’s, and she did not respect him, but, 
on the contrary, rather looked down upon 
him. The thought, too, had occasionally 
intruded itself, that if it had been Clem 
Armstrong her father had wished her to 
marry, how differently she would have felt 
about it: and the tears flowed faster, for 
there was not only the prospect of having 
to go out to service, but of having to go 
where she should never see Clem, or hear 
his kindly voice again. 

The road Winny was following passed 
between a few fields belonging to the Heath 
Farm, and then crossed a wild moorland 
district, from which the farm took its name. 
The moor was a dreary place enough, 
though the gorse and heather shone gold 
and purple in the afternoon sun. Winny 
soon left the road, and turned into a scarce- 
ly perceptible pathway leading northwards. 
Here the heath was broken into hollows, 
where lay dark sullen pools of water, or 
where spots of lush vivid green betokened 





but he drew his broad hand over his 


row, 





the still more dangerous quagmire. Here, 
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too, were great boulders, moss and lichen- 
covered where not washed bare by the 
rains; and many of these boulders took 
weird fantastic forms, that, in the twilight, 
or on moonlight nights, were strongly sug- 
gestive of the bogles and other ‘* uncanny ” 
creatures that were said to haunt the solita- 
ry heath. 

About half a mile along this track was a 
house that had once been the homestead of 
a small farm. <A few decayed outbuildings, 
two or three old elder-trees, vestiges of 
broken-down fences, with here and there 
patches of oats, wild now and self-sown, 
gave signs of former cultivation. Many 
years ago, a fearful crime had been com- 
mitted here, and since that time the house 
had fallen into ruins, no one caring to 
inhabit the accursed spot. Fire had also 
done its part to render the scene more des- 
olate; the roof had fallen in, and the raft- 
ers and window-frames were blackened and 
scorched. One of the elder-trees had been 
half-consumed, and stood, with its remain- 
ing branches black and bare, a ghastly ob- 
ject. The others, unscathed, were now 
loaded with dark purple berries; year by 
year they had been white with blossom and 
purple with fruit, unheeding. the havoc 
made by man’s sin. 

The kitchen and another room on the 
ground-floor were still, in a sort of a way, 
habitable; and here, in defiance of bogles 
and hobgoblins, old Martha Huxley had 
taken up her abode. Martha had once 
been a well-to-do woman, with a husband 


and three goodly sons; but that was long, 


long ago. The husband and the sons had 
all been dead years before Winny was 
born; and then Martha became a changed 
woman. She managed to pick up a living 
by going about from one hamlet to another, 
selling needles and cotton and tape, and 
such like smallware, and after a time added 
to this other means of livelihood less reputa- 
ble. She was learned in herbs and salves, 
could tell fortunes in coffee-grounds, knew 
of a charm for warts, and by degrees became 
known as ‘‘ a wise woman.” 

With all her arts and her pedlar’s wares, 
however, and although she paid no rent, 
and the tax-gatherer never thought of call- 
ing at her door, she lived miserably. She 
was always glad to accept of an old cloak 
or a cast-off gown ; and subsisted chiefly on 
the offerings-of meal and potatoes, and such 
like, brought her by the neighbouring 
farmers’ and cottagers’ wives who wanted 
her assistance. These offerings seldom fell 
short, however, for the neighbours stood in 
considerable awe of old Martha’s powers. 


Once, when Mrs. Simpkins, of Hodden 
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Close, had neglected her usual gifts, the 
cheeses had turned out badly, and a brood 
of chickens had been destroyed by the rats. 
True, the cheeses had not been sufficiently 
pressed, and there were holes in the floor 
of the hen-house; but these causes were 
not nearly so likely to have produced the 
evil as Martha’s ill-will, and this was after- 
wards proved. While Farmer Simpkins 
was stopping up the holes with lime, his 
wiser wife took a present to Martha Huxley 
of new-laid eggs, and half a dozen oat-cakes 
from the last baking. As not one “chicken 
was lost of the next brood, it was made 
clear to the commonest understanding that 
Martha must have had something to do with 
it. 

Winny’s tears were now dried, but she 
shivered a little as she approached the ruin- 
ous dwelling-place of her old aunt. It was 
gruesome even in daylight, and Winny could 
not help trembling at the idea of spending 
a night there. For some weeks past Mar- 
tha Huxley had been unable to go about, 
and as her power to do either good or evil 
declined, so did the offerings fall off; so 
that she must either have starved, it ap- 
peared, or have gone to the workhouse, if 
it had not been for Winny. 

Martha was now quite unable to do any- 
thing to help herself, and Winny, as well 
as providing her with food and medicine, 
had hired a woman to attend upon her. It 
had not been easy to find anyone willing to 
undertake that task; but at last Sally 
French, a forlorn enough individual herself, 
had been bribed to accept the office of 
nurse, and, Winny took comfort in the 
thought of Sally’s presence. Even ghosts 
become less formidable when they have not 
to be encountered alone. 

It was a bare desolate room that Winny 
entered. A handful of turf-fire was smoul- 
dering in the grate; a rickety deal table 
and a broken chair stood before it. An old 
settle stood against the wall, and in a closet 
that had lost its door, were a few odds-and- 
ends of tin and crockery ware. The inner 
room, where the poor old woman lay 
stretched on her bed, was just as destitute 
of comfort. In one corner were a few 
sheives, on which were some sea-shells and 
other valueless trifles; on the top-shelf was 
a stuffed parrot, woefully dilapidated ; its 
legs had given way, its tail had nearly dis- 
appeared, and one glass eye alone remained 
to it out of the pair. 

Sally French was sitting on a stool by 
the side of the bed, knitting. Winny stood 
a moment on the threshold; the parrot 
seemed to look at her inquisitively out of 
its glass eye. 
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‘* How is she, Sally?” Winny said, after 
a moment's hesitation, advancing into the 
room. 

** As bad as bad can be. She took her 
beef-tea beautiful this morning, but since 
she’s been going off, and a-been wandering 
in her head; a-most all about that ‘ere par- 
rot; her ‘ Precious Poll,’ she calls it. Do 
yo know” (here Sally approached Winny, 
and lowered her voice ) —‘‘{ do believe 
that ‘ere bird’s her familiar. I’ve know’d, 
afore she was taken bad, how she used to 
talk to it, and laugh to herself, till it made 
one’s flesh creep to hear her. I wouldn't 
touch that bird — no, not if it was iver so! 
I don't believe a bit about it’s being noth- 
ing but a stuffed bird. Fayther onst had a 
cow driven away; and he heard as there 
was a wise man as lived over yonder ” (and 
Sally pointed in the direction of a large 
manufacturing town some miles off), ‘* and 
he thowt he’d go and ast him about th’ cow. 
When he got into th’ room, there was a 
thing that th’ man were standing before — 
an’ queer brass knobs and things, and a 
ylass jar, where fayther said th’ man’s fa- 
miliar lived, though he couldn’t see nothing. 
While he was speaking to th’ man, fayther 
laid his hand, quite permiscous like, upo’ 
one of th’ knobs or summat, and it up and 
give him a blow on’s arm that sent him 
across the room a’most, though he couldn’t 
see nothing; and after that he says, 
‘Sally,’ says he, ‘don’t you bev nothing to 
do with evil spirits,’ which he didn’t ever 
after, unless it might be a dhrop o’ rum by 
nows and thens.” 

‘*Th’ parrot was brought home from 
South Amerikay, I’ve heard mother say ; it 
was Cousin Jem that brought it, aunt’s 
favourite son, who was drownded at sea. 
She was that fond of it, that when it died 
she had it stuffed, so ve heard mother say ; 
I dare say it’s precious to her.” 

Winny spoke in adreamy way. She had 
not paid much attention to what Sally had 
been saying. She was looking at the sick 
woman, stretched helplessly on the hard 
narrow pallet-bed, and thinking what a des- 
olate thing it must be to lie dying, and no 
one to care. Just then Martha stirred and 
moaned ; Winny poured out a few drops of 
wine, and, gently raising her aunt’s head 
put it to her lips. The cordial revived her 
for amoment ; something like consciousness 
returned to the dull fast-glazing eves. 

** Good child — Winny ! ” she gasped out. 
** Take care of Poll, precious . 

They were the last words she spoke. 
She sank back again on the pillow in a 
state of stupor; and before the morning 
dawued, she had gone to join her husband 
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and her three sons in the everlasting king- 
dom. 

Winny had sent Sally French into the 
village, to make the necessary arrangements 
for a decent-funeral. Mrs. Simpkins had 
been there, and had sent some bedding and 
other things, to make Winny and Sally as 
comfortable as might be in the tumbledown 
kitchen till after the funeral. All had been 
done that could be done, and the two who 
had been companions so long were left 
alone behind the closed door in the inner 
room; the parrot sitting on its weak legs 
on the upper shelf, peering down with its 
one glass eye, and the inanimate shrouded 
form on the pallet-bed beneath. 

Winny felt stifled, and as evening drew 
on she left the desolate house, and, Teaning 
against one of the purple-fruited elder-trees, 
she tried to form some plan for the future. 
She had not stood there long, when she 
observed a tall figure coming across the 
heath, between her and the sunset. She 
soon perceived that the figure was that of 
Clem Armstrong, and that he was making 
his way to the ruined farm-house. 

Winny’s first impulse was to hide herself 
—her heart began to throb so foolishly. 
But she dig not wish to seem unkind to 
Clem, if he had really come all the way 
from the village to see her, so she only pre- 
tended to be much absorbed in looking at 
something quite in the opposite direction. 

**Oh, Clem, how you startle one!” she 
cried, when he had come close to her. 
That was no doubt the reason why her 
cheeks were so rosy-red, and why her 
breath came thick and fast. It was very 
thoughtless in Clem to startle her in that 


way. 
ie pretty she looked, standing there 


beneath the elder-tree! How Clem longed 
to take her there and then to his heart, and 
to kiss those ripe lips, that were half-apart 
over the little ee teeth! But he only 
said, ‘* Good evening, Winny.” 

Then they stood side by side, silently, 
till Winny began to wonder whether he had 
come all that way across the moor merely 
to say ‘* Good evening.” 

**So th’ old un’s gone!” said Clem, at 
last, with a glance towards the cottage. 

**Yes, she’s gone!” Winny replied. 
And then there was silence again. , 

**You’re not going back to Watson's 
people ? ” was the next inquiry. 

**Nay; me and Cousin Watson isn't 
friends, along of my coming to see after 
aunt. Do yo think I was wrong, Clem?” 
and she stole a glance at the honest hand- 
some face of the smith. 

‘IT never thought yo wrong but onst in 
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my life, Winny, and that was when yo took 
up wi’ Ben Watson.” 

‘*T niver did rightly take up with him,” 
Winny replied, anxious to exculpate her- 
self. ‘* kather wished it; but he’s that 
mean-spirited, is Ben, that I wouldn’t hev 
him —no, not if it was. iver so!” And 
Winny began to pout. Had Clem only 
come to find fault with her about Ben, 
whom she did not care fora bit? She could 
have stamped her little foot, she was so 
vexed. 

** Nay, lass, I didn’t mean to vex yo,” 
and Clem drew a step nearer, looking down 
at the flushed face, half averted from his 
gaze. ‘‘I heard that it was off between 
Ben and yo, and now cannot yo guess what 
I’ve come along here this evening to say?” 

How could Winny guess? She appeared 
to find something the matter with the cor- 
ner of her apron, at the same time moving 
a few steps farther off. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
she said. ‘‘ Perhaps Mrs. Clarke has bid 
yo ask me to help her bottle damsons, as I 
did last year.” 

‘* No; ” it was nothing about Mrs. Clarke, 
or damsons either. 

‘* Then I’m sure I don’t know,” repeated 
Winny, pulling down a cluster of elderber- 
ries that hung over her head, while her 
heart beat very fast. 

Clem Armstrong had come over the moor 
with manful strides that afternoon, deter- 


mined not to return without knowing his |” 


fate. But Clem, now it came to the point, 
could sooner have forged a ploughshare, 
or have overthrown the most adroit antago- 
nist in wrestling, than have spoken the 
words he had purposed to say. And what 
did Winny mean by moving away from him, 
and hanging her head so that he could 
scarcely see her face? If she did not care 
for him, he might as well go and hang him- 
self at once, for any worth life would have 
tohim. ‘Thinking thus, he kicked ‘a stone 
out of his way, and, plunging his hands 
deep in his pockets, he walked up to a 
boulder that stood at a little distance from 
the path, as if he had been suddenly smitten 
with a desire to examine into its formation. 
Then, mustering his courage by a great 
effort, he came back again to where Winny 
stood. 

‘* Winny,” he began, with a feeling that 
his heart was in his mouth, and the be it 
ought to have occupied empty, ‘‘I love yo 
so as niver was, and I want you for my 
wife. That's what I came to say;” and 
Clem heaved a great sigh of relief, now he 
had got the words out, and pushed his 
a back from his broad fore- 

ead. 
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‘* Lor’, Clem! yo take me so unawares,” 
was Winuny’s answer. 

‘* Nay, lass! yo must hev known how 
I've thought a deal of th’ very ground yo 
tread on. Say ‘Yes,’ Winny;” and he 
took hold of both her hands, striving to 
look into her downcast eyes. ‘I’m but a 
rough sort o’ chap, but yo shall niver re- 
aes if a strong arm and a true heart can 

eep aught of ill from yo. My strength 

shall be spent to make yo comfortable aw 
your days, and my heart’s aw yo’re own. 
Don’t go and break it by saying ‘ No,’ 
Winny.” 

Winny had no intention of saying ‘* No,” 
but she did not very well know how to say 
‘Yes ;” so she just let him keep the hands 
he held in his, and glanced up in his face. 

There is a language the most illiterate 
can read. Clem Armstrong was no great 
scholar ; but if he had been an interpreter 
of cuneiform characters or runic inscrip- 
tions, he could not have been more correct 
in his reading. 

When Winny turned to go into the deso- 
late kitchen that was her temporary home, 
she scarcely knew how it was; but she bad 
let Clem go away with the intention of see- 
ing the clerk about putting up the banns on 
the following Sunday —so there was no 
further thought about going into service for 
Winny Watson. 


The humble funeral was over. The feet 

of the wearied wayfarer had found a rest- 

ing-place beneath the churchyard sod; and 

Winny, with the help of Sally French, was 

gathering together the few things that were 

to be removed. Mrs. Simpkins had offered - 
Winny a home for the few weeks that must 

elapse before her marriage, and Clem Arm- 

strong had come across the moor to escort 

her to the Hodden Close Farm. 

‘** There’s the old parrot,” said Winny, 
looking round after she had made up the 
bundle containing her own belongings; ‘* I 
musn’t go without the parrot. Aunt said, 
take care of it;” and Winny placed a chair 
to stand upon, so as to reach the top-shelf, 
where Poll sat brooding on its weak 
legs. 

e Nay, Winny, I’ud niver touch it, if I 
was yo,” cried Sally French; ‘‘ ud just 
get Mr. Hewlett to come down and throw 
it into th’ nighest pool, and say a bit o’ 
prayer over it; if th’ parson’s so leatned, 
th’ clerk must know as much as will do that, 
surely.” 

Winny only laughed, a bright musical lit- 
tle laugh, as she jumped upon the chair to 
reach down the parrot. 

‘* Why, whativer makes it so heavy ? It’s 
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as if it was stuffed with lead ; I cannot hold 
it. Clem!—catch! —oh!” 

Clem was not in time to catch, and the 
last exclamation was caused by Poll slipping 
from Winny’s hands, and falling with a 
crash on the floor. 

It fell with a crash, and the skin burst; 
and out fell a great heap of gold; sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns rolled away like 
so many little yellow imps set free from 
bondage. 

‘*¢ Well, if iver! ” exclaimed Sally French, 
who was the first to recover her senses. 

Winny stood on the chair in bewildered 
amazement; Clem, who had hastened from 
the kitchen on hearing Winny’s exclama- 
tion, stared as if the parrot had come to life, 
instead of having gone to pieces. 

Precious Poll, indeed! A hundred and 
thirty-four pounds they counted, when they 
had sufficiently recovered from their aston- 
ishment ; and on examining the skin of the 
collapsed bird, they found fifty pounds more 
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in bank-notes stitched in a sort of lin- 
ing. 


Several years have passed. Clem Arm- 
strong is the proprietor of the forge, and 
also of a pretty white cottage, with a bit of 
well-stocked garden-ground. Winny is 
stouter than she used to be, and has two 
‘* todlin’ wee things ” hanging by her skirts. 
Her husband thinks her prettier than ever, 
as he kisses her rosy cheeks, and tosses his 
children in the air, when he returns home 
from his day’s work. 

While Winny was staying with Mrs. 
Simpkins before her marriage, Mrs. Wat- 
son came to see her, and talked much about 
the propriety of letting bygones be bygones 
— of the duty of relations to keep together, 
repeating the old saying, that ‘blood is 
thicker than water.” But Winny listened 
coolly, feeling extremely doubtful whether 
Mrs. Watson would have renewed her 
claims to relationship if it had not been for 
‘* Precious Pot.” 
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I pREAm’p that my soul was a dewdrop, 
As a dewdrop I fell to the ground; 

And here, in the hearts of the flowers, 
A grave of sweet odour I found : 


But my sisters, the other drops drew me 
With them, in a silvery throng, 

To their sweet source, dancing round me, 
And, drawing me, danced me along. 


Where my sisters and I went dancing, 
Gay flowers on the green banks grew; 

And the flowers I kiss’d, and with kisses 
I greeted the gold sand too : 


Till down, with the brooklet, I bounded, 
On the wheel of the water-mill, 

And whirl’d it; and wander’d, and water’d 
The thirsty young corn on the hill. 


Thence, over the hill-top headlong, 
As I fell to the hollows below, 

** Here,’’ I thought, ** is the end of my journey, 
And my life, too, is ended now.”’ 


But the current drew me, and drew me, 
By forest, and dale, and down, 

And under the turrets and bridges, 
And into the roaring town. 


Onward, and onward, and never 
Any moment of perfect bliss, 





And, with lips that sought love everlasting, 
I snatch’d but a fleeting kiss. 


Onward, and onward, till falling 


Into the infinite main, 
In its fathomless waters I buried 
My love, and my hope, and pain. 


And “ here,’’ [ thought, ‘ all ends surely,”’ 
As the great billow bore me away, 

** Here my spirit shall rest, and for ever, 
** From its longing, and labour, and play.”’ 


But anew to the azure of heaven 
Was my being upborne; and anew 
From the heaven to the earth [ descended 
In a drop of celestial dew. 
All the Year Round. 


PoLYGAMY IN 1Ts INFLUENCE ON POPULATION. _ 
— At the last meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, a paper by Dr. J. Campbell was read 
**Qn Polygamy : its influence in determining 
the sex of our race, and its effects on the growth 
of population.’? Minute details of the relative 
proportions of female to male births in the ha- 
rems of the king and other important dignita- 
ries of Siam were given. ‘The result seems to be 
that the proportions of males and females born 
were, as in the case of monogamist marriages, 
entirely equal. 





GARIBALDI’S RULE OF THE MONK. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GARIBALDI’S RULE OF THE MONK.* 


THE title and author of this book are cal- 
culated to excite a certain amount of curi- 
osity. Most people will be amused at mak- 
ing acquaintance with General Garibaldi in 
the new character of a literary gentleman, 
and will be glad to hear his remarks about 
Rome, though it may be that they will an- 
ticipate less new light upon the Eternal Cit 
than upon the peculiarities of the General. 
The anonymous writer of a preface does 
what he can to heighten our curiosity. He 
is careful indeed to provide against adverse 
criticism by assuring us that ‘* the deficien- 
cies of the work are due rather to the trans- 
lation than to the original”; but he adds 
‘*the vigour and charm of the great Liber- 
ator’s Italian are such as to show that he 
might have rivalled Alfieri or Manzoni, if 
he had not preferred to emulate the Gracchi 
or the Rienzi.” Further, he is kind enough 
to inform us that the narrative is ‘* idyllic 
in the pastoral scenes, tender and poetic in 
the domestic passages, Metastasio-like in 
some of its episodes, and terribly earnest-in 
its denunciations ”; and if we were inclined 
to save ourselves the trouble of criticism, 
we might be content to appropriate these 
words, omitting the marks of quotation, 
and give them as our own judgment. Of 
now best a 


course the translator ought to 
work over which he has taken so much 
pains, and we will therefore give the Gen- 
eral credit for an indefinite amount of grace- 
ful language, the fine essence of which has 
unavoidably disappeared from the English 


version. But, inferior as translations gen- 
erally are to originals, there are some mat- 
ters — such, for example, as statements of 
fact —in which, if we assume a moderate 
amount of fidelity, the difference between 
the two cannot be very great. Now it is 
the peculiarity of the mh before us that it 
is not fiction founded upon fact, but ‘* fact 
founded upon fiction.” The more we have 
meditated upon this phrase, the less we 
have been able to appreciate the precise 
difference between the things opposed ; but 
we take the assertion to mean, more or less, 
that the picture given of Roman society in 
the nineteenth century is substantially ac- 
curate. Names may be altered and facts 
slightly disguised, but the general tone of 
the description represents faithfully what 
Garibaldi sincerely believes to be true. 
Now as the story is of the most artless kind, 
and as the General has a way of suddenly 
digressing into explanations of his views 

* The Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the Nine- 


teenth Century. By General Garibaldi. London 
and New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
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upon religion and politics and into personal 
reminiscences, we presume that we shall be 
doing our duty best by dwelling very slight- 
ly upon the merits of the novel as a novel, 
and calling attention to it chiefly as a pam- 

hlet on the state of the Papal Government. 
We shall regard Garibaldi as performing a 
function similar to that of a Commissioner 
inquiring into the condition of .agricultural 
labourers, and deal with the contents of the 
Rule of the Monk as we should deal with a 
blue-book. The following statements will, 
we hope, convey a tolerably accurate im- 
pression of the General’s opinions about 
modern Rome. 

Rome, as we know, is a city governed by 
priests. Now the Geel ‘** hates the 
priesthood as a lying and mischievous insti- 
tution,” though he is ready to welcome them 
to a nobler vocation when they have divest- 
ed themselves of their ‘‘ malignity and buf- 
foonery.” Meanwhile he regards them as 
‘assassins of the soul,” and therefore as 
more culpable than assassins of the body. 
A priest knows himself to be an impostor, 
unless he is a fuol; and generally leads a 
life of the grossest sensuality whilst deceiv- 
ing the people into the belief that he is a 
virtuous ascetic. It is easy to imagine what 
a priest must be when exalted to positions 
of power. Let us take, for example, Car- 
dinal Procopio, the Pope’s favourite. Pro- 
copio once upon a time deceived a beautiful 
girl, lodged her in his palace till the birth 
of a child, and then had the child murdered, 
and turned the mother out upon the world 
ina state of insanity. This was only one 
specimen of a long series of evil deeds. 
Finally, by acts of the basest treachery, he 
gets another still more beautiful girl into 
the same sink of iniquity, and ata critical 
moment, when she is struggling with him 
and two of his degraded myrmidons, three 
patriots, each of whom is also of exquisite 
beauty, incredible courage, and most un- 
blamable character (qualities which belong 
to all Italian patriots), surprise the villains, 
gag them, and save their victim. Next 
morning the Roman populace has the pleas- 
ant spectacle of the Cardinal and his two 
minions dead and suspended by the neck 
from the windows of the palace. It is not 
often, however, that such condign punish- 
ment is inflicted upon evildoers in high 
places. Asa rule, they carry on their in- 
fernal tyranny with great satisfaction to 
themselves. They have servants — gener- 
ally priests —who are ready to go about 
committing murder and other atrocities on 
the slightest hint of their superiors. Thus, 
for example, a widow is left dangerously ill 
with a princely fortune and a small boy. 
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A priest is told off to frighten her with fears 
of hell until she has left the whole of her 
property to the Church. Unluckily she 
shows symptoms of returning health. The 
priest accordingly goes to her house, and, 
assisted by a nun whom he has sent to her as 
auurse, opens her mouth, pours a deadly 
fluid down her throat, and lets her head fall 
heavily back on the pillows, while a com- 
placent smile spreads itself over his diaboli- 
cal features as, after one gasp, her jaw falls. 
The priests, moreover, have chambers of 
torture in their palaces, of which they know 
how to make good use either upon patriots 
or, in case of need, upon their own wretched 
servants. ‘‘ Bring the girl to me,” ex- 
claims Procopio to his menial, *‘ or the 
palace cellars shall hear thee squeak thy 
self-praise to the tune of the cord or the 
pincers”; and we are assured that this was 
no vain threat, but that, incredible as it 
may appear to outsiders, tortures too hor- 
rible to describe take place daily in the 
Rome of the present day. In fact, on an- 
other occasion, a wretched sergeant who 
connives at the escape of, a patriot is reduced 
toa ‘* shapeless mass” for this concession 
to humanity. Yet the atrocities committed 
by the Cardinals seem to be nothing as com- 
pared to the hideous scenes which take 
place in convents. ‘The General assures us 
that, having examined the convents in 1849, 
he found ‘* in all, without an exception, in- 
struments of torture; and in all without an 
exception, were vaults ney dedicated to 
the reception of bones of infants.” Indeed, 
a certain hero on one occasion forces his 
way into a nunnery by an ingenious strata- 
gem, and compels the superior by threats 
of instant death to guide him to a prison in 
which his mistress is confined. The supe- 
rior manages to give him the slip, but he 
descends through mysterious passages, with 
trap-doors and false walls, until at length, 
guided partly by a most offensive smell, he 
finds his way into a chamber of horrors. 
Here against the wall ‘* hung several human 
beings, suspended by the neck, the waist, 
and the arms, all but one dead, and 
more orless decomposed. The solitary ex- 
ception was a young man, once of a fine 
form, but now an emaciated phantom.” 
The young man is fixed to the wall by mas- 
sive chains, and when his deliverer looks 
round for means of breaking them he finds 
nothing but horrible instruments of torture, 
which priests weakly describe as instruments 
for ‘the mortification of the flesh.” The 
young man is of course freed, and relates a 
nideous’ story of moral corruption, the main 


point being that the superior had con- 
signed him to his dungeon out of jealousy 
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of his attentions to her younger compan- 
ions. 

We have perhaps gone far enough to ex- 
plain the nature of the blessings enjoyed 
under the ‘‘rule of the monk.” If a tenth 
part of the General’s statements be true, 
most of the present rulers of Rome deserve 
summary execution or imprisonment for life. 
We will not attempt to describe the admir- 
able race of beings who oppose their devilish 
machinations. Every Roman patriot is the 
quintessence of all that is most admirable 
in human nature. Elaborate plots are con- 
stantly going forwards in spite of the watch- 
fulness of the police, and when the conspi- 
rators are discovered and surrounded by 
overwhelming numbers, all they have to do 
is to throw themselves courageously upon 
the base mercenaries, who instantaneously 
disperse in panic from before a tenth of 
their number. Occasionally the patriots 
have to take to the woods and live with 
certain virtuous brigands, where the ‘* idyllic 
scenes ” described by the translator take 
place. The Arcadian innocence of the per- 
sons concerned may be estimated by the fact 
that the marriage ceremony in an interesting 
case consists chiefly in an English heroine 
joining the hands of the contracting parties 
and pronouncing them to be man and wife. 
This ‘* solemn act of wedlock,” we are as- 
sured, is ‘‘ none the less solemn nor bind- 
ing” for being so celebrated. Attacks 
from the wretched set of cut-throats who 
form the Papal army occasionally interrupt 
tkese scenes of rural felicity, but when the 
tyrants — the chief brigand always 
blows a horn, and a sufficient number of 
heroic patriots spring to all appearance out 
of the earth. It is a curious fact that, in 
spite of the most thrilling hairbreadth es- 
capes, none of the virtuous are ever killed 
or seriously injured till the last chapter, 
when a general massacre takes place 
amongst the men, and the ladies go off to 
wait for a regenerated Italy. 

We would fain hope that the stuff we 
have been describing was not really writ- 
ten by Garibaldi, but that some hoax has 
been practiced upon the translator and pub- 
lisher. However, it is a fact that the book 
comes out with all the external appearance 
of authenticity, and that the circumstance 
of its bearing Garibaldi’s name has been 
enough to secure for it favourable notices 
from writers who ought to know better. 
Garibaldi has suffered before now from the 
indiscretion of his intimates, and we fear he 
has on this occasion been flattered into an 
exhibition of weakness which will give cause 
of triumph to his enemies. He was never 
credited with much worldly wisdom; but 
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we could scarcely have believed, except 
from his own mouth, that he was capable of 
talking such nonsense as that which fills the 
Rule of the Monk. All that a reasonable 
admirer could say in defence is that it ex- 
hibits the wonderful simplicity of the Gen- 
eral’s character. The book is like the first 


attempt of an enthusiastic and rather clever 
lad, after listening to a lecture on Rome 
from Dr. Achilli; and the politics are those 
of innocent young ladies who believe every- 
body who differs from them to be a black- 





Such simplicity makes the 


hearted traitor. 
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book almost more pitiable than absurd, but 
it is not inconsistent with the possession of 
certain great qualities which in times of 
disturbance may convert a tenth-rate nov- 
elist into aformidableenemy. This strange 
mixture of absolute childishness with genu- 
ine heroism would make Garibaldi a far 
better hero than author of a romance; and 
perhaps, in days to come, some man of 
genius may create a new and striking 
character from the materials provided by 
his life and writings. 





Errects oF Mountain Cuiimpinc. — Some 
’ important observations have been made during 
the past summer on the effects of mountain 
climbing on the most important bodily functions. 
Dr. Marcet has published his ‘* Observations on 
the Temperature of the Human Body at various 
altitudes in connection with the act of ascend- 
ing,’’? in the November number of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and M. Lordet has com- 
municated to one of the French journals a very 
important memoir on the ‘* Disturbances of Res- 
piration, Circulation, and of the Bodily Temper- 
ature at great heights on Mont Blanc.’’ As M. 
Lordet’s observations are the most elaborate of 
the two, we shall confine our observations to his 
results, From Chamounix to the grand plateau 
(from 3,444 to 12,879 feet) the disturbances of | 
respiration are little marked on experienced Al- 
pine climbers, who hold down the head to di- 
minish the orifice of the breathing organs and 
respire only through the nose and suck a peb- 
ble to keep the closed mouth moist. Up to this 
point the respirations were nearly constant, and 
averaged twenty-four in a minute, but from 
hence to the top (15,776 feet) they were about 
thirty-six in the minute, the pectoral muscles 
feeling as if they were rigid, and the sides as 
if squeezed in a vice. After two hours’ rest at 
the top these inconveniences disappeared, and 
the breathings fell to twenty-five. It was found 
by means of an instrument called an anapho- 
graph, that the quantity of air inspired and ex- 
pired was much less than on the plain, and as 
the air was under so low a pressure the quantity 
of oxygen given to the lungs was necessarily 
small, Although the pace throughout the as- 
cent was very slow, the circulation was enor- 
mously accelerated. M. Lordet’s average pulse 
being sixty, it increased from Chamounix to the 
top; ascending to the heights of 80, 116, 136, 
and finally to 160 and more to the minute. The 
artery at the wrist felt almost empty, and the 
least pressure stopped the pulse. From 14,760 
feet the superficial veins began to swell, and 
even the guides felt heaviness of the head, an 





painful somnolence from venous stagnation and 


imperfect oxygenization of the blood. The in- 
ternal temperature of the body was carefully 
taken at different heights by a thermometer 
placed beneath the tongue. It was found that 
in ascending from Chamounix to the summit, 
the temperature fell, while they were moving, 
from 7° to 11° below the ordinary standard of 
99° Fahr., an enormous diminution for mam-. 
mals; but that on remaining stationary for a 
few seconds it rose to nearly its normal amount. 
The influence of food is very marked, but only 
transitory, the act of digestion raising the tem- 
perature to its normal height for nearly half an 
hour. This great diminution of heat may be 
thus explained : —on a plain, the intensity of 
the respiratory combustion increases propor- 
tionally to the expenditure of force, the heat be- 
ing transformed into mechanical force, and 
enough heat being thus formed to compensate 
for the expenditure of force. But on great 
mountain heights, where the mechanical labour 
of the ascent is very great, the expenditure of 
force consumes more heat than the organism can 
supply when the body is cooled, and frequent 
halts must be made to reheat it. The rapidity 
of the circulation and the rarefaction of the 
air must also contribute to the cooling process, 
The mountain sickness, which attacked two of 
the party very severely, is due to the depression 
of the temperature, and, probably, also to the 
vitiation of the blood by carbonic acid. To keep 
up their heat the guides usually eat about every 
two hours, but at great heights inexperienced 
climbers usually feel so great a want of appetite 
as to be almost incapable of swallowing food. 
Once a Week. 


Tue Rev. J. R. Lumby has undertaken to edit 
for the Early English Text Society the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘* Sermons ”’ of Bishop Lupus. Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappell has at press the second Part of 


d | the “* Roxburghe Ballads ’’ for the Ballad Soci- 


ety. 
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Translated for Public Opinion by Rev. Dr. Maziere 
Brady, from ‘“ L’Osservatore Romano.” 
THE FALL OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Tuey who upheld the Anglican Church 
Establishment in Catholic Ireland were, of 
course, manifestly wrong, inasmuch as it 
was an abuse, an iniquity, an insufferable 
tyranny; and the English Parliament by 
removing it afforded satisfaction, though an 
incomplete one, to Irish Catholics. Yet 
those champions of heresy were logically 
right in foreseeing and prophesying that the 
abolition of the heretical Anglican Church 
in all the rest of the United Kingdom would 
follow as an obvious consequence upon its 
abolition in Ireland. It is the case, indeed, 
that no Bill has been laid before Parlia- 
ment, nor any ministerial manifesto issued, 
nor even any resolution presented by mem- 
bers of the legislature, for effecting the 
abolition of the heretical State Church in 
England. But it is none the less true that 
the same Church is already falling to ruin, 
and is in process of demolition under the 
action of causes far more effectual than 
Acts of Parliament. Its overthrow will 
increase the long series of sects, heresies, 
and schisms which affected the form of a 
separate Church, but have vanished into 
nothingness under the advance of ages, and 
have become like to the end of branches 
severed from the tree, withered at last into 


ashes, to be scattered by the winds of 
heaven. 

The fall of the Anglican Church has been 
gem and expedited by many causes, 
ut above all by the internal divisions 


which rend it asunder. Formerly there 
were only two great parties, which under 
the names of High Church and Low Church 
were at war within the bosom of the Angli- 
can heresy. To these must now be added 
a third party, namely, the Broad Church, 
formed of Rationalists, who deny revela- 
tion, the sacred Book, and all supernatural 
religion. Under the action of these three 
dissolvent parties, the heterogeneous body 
called the Anglican Church will be precipi- 
tated into ruin, in a future, whose advent, 
albeit more immediate than heretics believe, 
yet ever seems too distant to satisfy the 
ardent zeal of Catholics. 

The High Church, which in the Anglican 
sect preserves a great portion of Catholic 
dogma, which retains a hierarchy, and 
which practices something like Catholic dis- 
cipline, will finish with conversion to the 
true faith. Of such a conyersion splendid 
and edifying exemplars have been already 
furnished by those great luminaries of An- 
glicanism who this day are reckoned the 
most zealous among Catholics. The Low 
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Church will end with dispersion into count- 
less sects, to glimmer and vanish as sud- 
denly as the ignis fatuus. The Broad 
Church will do nothing save second those 
efforts of the pseudo-bishop Colenso and 
the writers: of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” 
which are demolishing all the remains of the 
Catholic Church conserved, up to the pres- 
ent, in Anglicanism. One of such frag- 
ments of Catholicity is the semblance of 
Holy Orders. An Anglican, who received 
imposition of hands from a pseudo-prelate, 
lost, according to English laws, his lay 
character and privileges, and became in- 
capable of resuming afterwards the status 
of a layman. He was debarred, conse- 
quently, from attaining any of those official 
positions such as seats in the House of 
Commons, or in muncipal corporations, 
which laymen only could hold. This disa- 
bility moreover extended, contrary to all 
reason and justice, even to those converts 
to Catholicism who had once been married, 
Anglican clerics, and whom, albeit in the 
Catholic Church they were mere laymen, 
the laws of their own country compelled, 
despite their wishes, to remain Anglican 
ecclesiastics. 

Lively opposition has now arisen, not 
only against the Acts of Parliament which 
cuales Anglican clergymen from the House 
of Commons and municipal corporations, 
but also against the alleged indelibility con- 
ferred by these pretended Holy Orders. <A 
petition for the removal of those disabling 
laws, containing an oper denial of the sup- 
posed indelible character of the spurious 
Anglican Orders, was lately presented to 
the Premier, Mr. Gladstone. It bore the 
signatures of 34 members of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, all clergy- 
men of the Broad Church party. Many 
young men in England refuse participation 
in the Broad Church ministry, through fear 
of being unable, subsequently, to free them- 
selves from these pretended Holy Orders. 
The chiefs of the Broad Church are now 
found protesting against the laws which im- 
ose that disability, and denying the very 
indelibility which they have hitherto always 
adduced in support of the validity of their 
Orders. It is well known, that although the 
Anglican Church may pretend to have pre- 
served the true priesthood as it exists in 
the Catholic Church, the inconsistency of 
such claims has ever been demonstrated by 
irrefragable evidences, and that condemna- 
tion was passed on those writings which in 
the last century upheld as true and valid 
the Anglican priesthood, derived from 
Parker and Cranmer, whose earliest ordi- 





nations of heretical ministers were cele- 
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brated in a tavern, amid drunkenness and 
disorder. 

Among the assaults which tend to de- 
stroy the Anglican liturgy and discipline 
must be reckoned a demand lately addressed 
by other members of the Broad Church to 
the pseudo-archbishops of Canterbury and 
and York for the suppression of the creed 
of St. Athanasius, or at least for the re- 
moval of those parts of it which openly con- 
demn Broad Church Rationalism. The 
pseudo-archbishop of York not only lis- 
tened favourably to this request of the Ra- 
tionalists, but promised to be its advocate, 
defender, and champion, before the other 
pseudo-prelates. And in this way, through 
the instrumentality of its own chief digni- 
taries, seconded briskly by a band of its 
clergy, and a host of its laymen, the Angli- 
can Church is rapidly hurried towards the 
abyss of its ruin. But the true faith is held 
dearer and more precious by Catholics than 
Anglicanism is by its votaries. It was the 
true faith which ever inflamed generous 
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minds, and produced the most stupendous 
rodigies of holiness, virtue, and valour. 
itness the atrocious persecutions which 
Christians of the first centuries endured, 
rather than apostatize — the sanguinary 
wars waged by Protestants in the 16th cen- 
tury which failed to destroy the Catholic 
Church — and the vanity of the efforts of 
modern revolutionaries to strike Catholicity 
from the heart of the people. In wise and 
brave England, however, such a decay has 
fallen upon heretical errors that their very 
advocates seem unable to retain them, and 
they seem on the point of vanishing with- 
out external opposition. And hence there 
arises a well-grounded hope that the final 
overthrow of Anglicanism may be near and 
facile, without bloodshed or harm to the 
erring, although with joy to the faithful, 
who will gladly witness the return to Cath- 
olicism of the brave people of England, 
who were styled in past ages the nation of 
saints, and may be destined, in the near 
future, to merit anew that glorious title. 





THEN; AND NOW. 


ONLY a year ago 
I stood at our cottage-door, 
Listlessly gazing across the moor 
At the flakes of falling snow. 
O, I was happy and strong — 
Strong in my beauty and pride; 
And I thought of myself as a joyous bride, 
And of life as an endless song. 
And my heart was as pure a year ago 
As the smooth untrodden snow. 


Hark to the dreary sound 
Of the pitiless falling rain, 
As it trickles adown the window-pane 

And splashes upon the ground! 

I strive in the bitter cold 
To hush my baby’s cry; 
And I would to God that my baby and I 

Were under the churchyard mould! 
For my heart is sad in its ceaseless pain 
As the souud of the falling tain. 

insley’s Magazine. 


I WISH I COULD DREAM. 


Nay, do not wish it : tempting it may seem 
To live old joys and pleasures past again; 
To leave the fretting cares, the narrow round, 
Over the dreamland’s joyous realm to reign; 
To soar aloft on Fancy’s glittering wings, 
By no stern law or freezing reason check’d; 
To sweep with master’s hand the mighty strings, 
Or sway the age with noble intellect. 





But, ah! to dream—one oftenest does, I think— 
Of some heart’s love, hopeless, or cold, or dead: 
The fatal magic solders every link; 
Back flows the stream, by faithful memory fed; 
Once more the face will smile, the form will 


move; 
Joy’s rich elixir brimming in the bowl. 

We hear and answer, live, and trust, and love, 
In fearless ecstasy of heart and soul. 


And then to wake—to wake, the laugh still 
+ ringing, 
The dear words thrilling all one’s being yet; 
The tender clasp still to the fingers clinging; 
The heavy eyes with happy tear-drops wet. 
To wake — the doom still there, the void still 
yearning; 
The dumb dread silence aching like a pain; 
The half-healed wound, in its first anguish 
burning: 
Such dreamer scarcely prays to,dream again! 


Better the rest by no sweet visions lit, 
The quiet slumber of the tired life, 
That sends, with strength renewed and nerves 
reknit, 
The sober warrior to his daily strife. 
Earth’s darlings, they whose crown has lost no 


gem, 
Who guard no grave, round whom no phan- 
toms creep : 
The Dreamland’s sunny empire smiles for them, 
And Youth and Hope the mystic portals keep. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
YOUNG SHEPHERDS IN SEARCH OF SHEEP. 


Orprvary Englishmen have no concep- 
tion of the host of young men in every part 
of the country who are always on the look 
out for ‘‘an opening in the ministry,”— 
that is, an excuse for being pulpited. A 
study of the advertising columns of the Dis- 
senting newspapers yields much knowledge 
about the young pastors who are continually 
piping for sheep to come and take them as 
their shepherds. The first most striking 
characteristic in such advertisements is the 
peculiar language in which they are written, 
and in which the authors appear to think; 
it is acombination of the Puritan theological 
style of the seventeenth century with the 
new-shop prospectus of the nineteenth. 
Out of some thirty advertisers in a single 
sheet, nearly half offer themselves ‘* to sup- 
ply.” One calls himself ** a supply.” ‘* Dia- 
conos”” (whom externs will certainly sup- 
pose to be a cabinet-maker) offers ‘‘ to 
supply the pulpit of any Dissenting congre- 
gation ” — meaning, of course, to supply the 
pulpit with a preacher: he does not seem 
to care what the point is on which the con- 
gregation dissent so long as they have some 
point of dissent from somebody or some- 
thing. ‘*Omega” writes as if he were a 
manufacturer of iron churches and chapels ; 
he says that he.‘* could supply a small inde- 
pendent village church for a _ period.” 
“G. E. B., a Brother ” addressing himself 
to ‘‘ Baptist churches not able to support a 
minister,” undertakes to ‘‘ supply, gratis, a 
full free-grace Gospel,” which would pro- 
bably prove worth the low figure (to use 
the phraseology proper to the advertiser) 
at which it is offered. ‘‘ The Rev. S. W.” 
is *‘ desirous of supplying vacant pulpits ;” 
without stating how many he is ready to 
undertake at one time. ‘*C. D.”** is open 
to supply with a view to settlement,” but 
he does not give us the least hint what the 
thing is which he can supply. The word 
a =e "in each of these advertisements 
is the leading word, and is invariably printed 
in capitals. 

Another technicality, which is used in 
about one-third of the advertisements for 
the preaching-place, is the odd description 
of the coveted place as a ‘* Sphere of La- 
bour.” That it is very laborious work for 
the throat and arms to preach as the major- 
ity of these young men do preach, we have 
no doubt; so that although a sphere of la- 
bour is a queer name for a village pulpit, it 
is perhaps a very fair one, especially if the 
—_ be roundin shape. ‘* A lay preacher,” 

owever, who addresses himself ‘‘ to Inde- 
pendent Churches,” defines the pulpit he is 


‘seeking as a ‘‘ sphere of usefulness ;” while 
Mr. ‘J. P.,” who is ready to act ‘‘ either 
as pastor, evangelist, or private chaplain,” 
asks for a ‘‘ sphere of Gospel labour,” and 
‘*G. M.” wants ‘‘ a missionary sphere with 
occasional preaching engagements.” 

In addition to supplies and spheres these 
young men have a third technicality for a 
pulpit. It is now and then applied for as 
**a cause.” Thus ‘‘Gamma,” who is ‘‘a 
young gentleman daily engag2d in business 
in London, desires to undertake, without 
charge, a pastorate of a small cause (not 
pulpit) within twenty miles from town.” 
Gamma has apparently spent his childhood 
in the pulpit, Fike the goslings whom the 
Welsh parish clerk nourished in that sphere 
of labour; for he goes on to say, ‘** Adver- 
tiser,” ‘* who is thoroughly evangelical and 
unsectarian, is considered an earnest speaker 
and of moderate ability, and has had some 
few years’ experience in teaching and preach- 
ing.” It appears that ‘‘ causes ” are seldom 
big, or if there are any big ones they are 
not much coveted; for ‘‘ H. L.” would also 
‘*undertake a small cause.” ‘* Spheres,” 
on the other hand, must be of all sizes, since 
““C. D.” ** whose preaching has been blessed 
and rendered attractive, and whose earnest 
aim is the conversion of souls and Zion's 
prosperity,” closes his advertisement with 
the words, ‘‘A large sphere preferred.” 
The early age at which ‘*‘ Gamma, a young 
gentleman,” began to preach is by no means 
exceptional ; for ‘* Noncon,” who describes 
himself as ‘*a young man,” gives this fact 
as his leading recommendation — that he 
‘*has for some years been engaged in evan- 
gelistic work in London.” We cannot help 
confusing these advertisers with ‘* The 
Young Raw Preacher” whom Bishop Earle 
two centuries ago characterized in his 
** Micro-cosmography ” : — ‘‘ He is a bird 
not yet fledged, that hath hopped out of his 
nest to be chirping on a hedge, and will be 
straggling abroad at what peril soever. 
His small standing and time hath made him 
a proficient only in boldness, out of which 
and his table-bdok he is furnished for a 
preacher. The labour of his sermon is 
chiefly in the lungs, and the only thing he 
has made of it himself is the faces. He 
takes on against the Pope without mercy. 
The companion of his walk is some zealous 
tradesman whom he admonisheth with 


strange points, which they both understand 
alike.” 

There is something peculiar in the quali- 
fications with which the advertisers tempt 
the sheep to take them as their shepherds 
‘* Alethia” confidently appends to his en- 
treaty for ‘‘a Nonconformist church in 
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YOUNG SHEPHERDS IN SEARCH OF SHEEP. 


London or its vicinity ” — ‘‘ no testimonials, 
no reference; his preaching is his only 
recommendation.” ‘*P. H.” has ‘* good 
preaching talents.” ‘* Diaconos ” ‘* has been 
educated for the ministry of the Church of 
England; but for obvious reasons he de- 
clines to receive Episcopal . ordination.” 
** Anti-Ritualist ” extravagantly puts him- 
self to the expense of eighteen lines to set 
forth his opposition to symbolism, priestly 
domination, State patronage and control, 
Papal aggression, the Mosaic economy, and 
a number of other bad things. ‘‘J.” has 
been ‘‘ partially educated for the ministry ; ” 
Gentiles like ourselves would fancy that his 
first duty, therefore, is not to advertize un- 
til he has been completely educated for it. 
‘A Preacher ” * has raised feeble churches 
and planted new ones;” we should like to 


see this gentleman at work. ... . 

There are many who are ‘* fair preachers,” 
or ‘*fuithful and affectionate pastors,” or 
faithful” without committing themselves 
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to be affectionate; there are some who can 
‘* assist a minister in preaching.” ‘* W. 
W., head master of a first-class school, a 
gentleman, strong voice, first-class testimo- 
nials "— possibly testimonials from the boys 
in the first-class — wishes to change teach- 
ing for preaching. But the two best of the 
long series we have yet to produce. We 
give them in full, merely withholding the 
names and addresses. ‘To Baptist 
Churches. Have you heard him? If not, 
he is now at liberty to supply with a view to 
the pastorate. Please address to . Esq., 
High-street, O.” The other advertiser is 
not exactly a shepherd: too ‘‘ ’umble,” per- 
haps, to take that title, he takes the title 
nearest to it. ‘‘The Shepherd’s Dog — 
once a devouring wolf — endeavours to re- 
cover wandering souls, and to lead sinners 
to the S r, wherever a pulpit or a plat- 
form is open to him. No remuneration 
required. His past career free for six 
stamps. Address 





Expression iN Batwet-Dancina. — Has it 
never struck you, says Galignani, that the 
meaningless mummeries of the mute ballet-girls, 
and the still more senseless gestures of the male 
dancers who sprawl about the stage, are some- 
what tiresome, and even insulting to the intelli- 
gence of those who see them? The Germans 
are attempting to do away with the absurdity, 
which they may perhaps increase, by mingling 
dialogue with dancing. Melpomene and Terp- 
sichore come hand in hand upon the stage at 
the Vienna Opera, and, as Thackeray has shown 
in his inimitable sketches, Zephir will pour forth 
his adoration to Flora, who will decline his ad- 
dresses, whereunto he bounds off like a caout- 
chouc ball, and ** d’un pas seul il exprime son 
extreme desespoir.’’ Here is a startling innova- 
tion, a complete revolution in dumb show, and 
should the experiment succeed at Vienna it will 
not fuil to be introduced in Paris; and then 
what pretty cajoleries the ghostly etherial balle- 
rene will chant into Robert’s ear as they flit and 


sair will howl out his orders as he pirouettes on 
the quarter-deck, and performs his jetees battues 
in the cross-trees. Mdle. Gandon, who seems 





See MdlJe. Duguerret play the dumb boy in the 
** Abbe de l’Epee.’’ There are mute animals 
who show such sagacity that we are told, “Il 
ne leur manque que la parole;’’ yet words 
would fail to convey her meaning more forcibly 
than the play of her features. M. Legouve 
fished out this old play from the provincial rep- 
ertoire, and brought it out the other day at a 
morning performance at the Gaite. 


InriveNce oF WATER ON PuysicaL DEVEL- 
OPMENT. — In a recent report Dr. Letheby says 
that he considers moderately hard water better 
suited for drinking than that which is very soft 
—an opinion which is confirmed by that of the 
French authorities, who tuok the Paris water 
from chalk districts instead of from sandy strata, 
It appears that a larger percentage of French 


| conscripts are rejected from soft-water districts 
dance around him; and how horribly the Cor-| than from neighbourhoods supplied with hard 


| 


water; and Dr, Letheby adds to this generaliza- 
tion — which may be of great importance if it 
is proved to depend on more than coincidence— 


to be a bright particular star of the St. Peters-/ that English towns supplied with water of 
burg Opera, has got into a scrape for being too , more than ten degrees of hardness have a mor- 
| tality of four per one thousand less than those 


demonstrative in her dancing. She has been 
regularly tried for indecency, and the court fined 
her eighty roubles for gestures out of all bounds. 


Yet, in sneering down the nonsensicalities of the , 
| the possibility of a connection between the pre- 
Taglioni, and one or two others, infused wonder- | vailing diet of a country and the composition of 
ful expression into their parts. Fenella makes | its potable waters. 


tallet, it mast be admitted that Fanny Elisler, 


us all understand her meaning in ‘‘ ello.’? 


whose inhabitants use softer water. Other kin- 
dred points of interest are raised by Dr. Letheby, 
the British Medical Journal remarks, such as 
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“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 


I. 


In autumn’s silent twilight, sad and sweet, 

O love, no longer mine, alone I stand; 
Listening, I seem to hear dear phantom feet 
Pass.by me down the golden wave-worn strand : 
I think of things that were and things that be, 
I hear the soft low ripples of the sea 

That to my thoughts responsive music beat. 


Il. 


My heart is very sad to-night and chill, 

But hush’d in awe, as his who turns and feels 
A mournful rapture through his being thrill, 
When music, sweet and slumb’ rous, softly steals 
Down the deep calm of some cathedral nave; 
Then swells and throbs and breaks as does a 


wave, 
And slowly ebbs, and all again is still. 


IIL. 
And is it only five years since, O love, 
That we in this old place stood side by side, 
Where in the twilight once again I move? 
Is this the same shore wash’d by the same tide ? 
My heart recalls the past a little space, 
The sweet and the irrevocable days; 
I knew not then how bitter life might prove. 


Iv. 
I lov’d you then, and shall love till I die; 
Your way of life is fair, it should be so, 
And I am glad, though in dark years gone by 
Hard thoughts of you [ had; but now I[ know 
A fairer and a softer path was meet 
For treading of your dainty maiden feet? 
Your life must blossom ’neath a summer sky. 


v. 
The twilight, like a sleep, creeps on the day, 
And like dark dreams the night creeps on that 
sleep; 

If you should come again in the old way 

And look from pensive tender eyes and deep 
Upon me, as you look’d in days of old — 

If my hand should again of yours take hold, 
How should I feel, and what thing should I say? 


vi. 


Ah, sweet days flown shall never come again, 
That happy summer time shall not return 
When we two stood beside this peaceful main, 
And saw at eve the rising billows yearn 

With passion to the moon, and heard afar, 
Across the waves, and ’neath the first warm star, 
From ships at sea some sweet remember’d strain. 


Vil. 


I can recall the day when first we met, 

And how the burning summer sunlight fell 
Across the sea; nor, love, do I forget 

How, underneath that summer noontide spell, 
We saw afar the white-sail’d vessels glide 

As phantom ships upon a waveless tide, 
Whose shining calm no breezes come to fret. 





“AFTER MANY DAYS,” ETC. 


vim 


And shall I blame you, sweet, because you chose 
A softer path of life than mine could be? 

I keep our secret here, and no man knows 
What pass’d five years ago *twixt you and me— 
Two loves begotten at the self-same time, 

When that gold summer tide was in its prime: 
One love lives yet, and one died with the rose. 


1x, 


I work and live and take my part in things, 
And so my life goes on from day to day; 
Fruitless the summers, seedless all the springs, 
To him who feels December one with May : 
The night is not more dreary than the sun, 
Not sadder is the twilight, dim and dun, 
Than dawn that, still returning, shines and 
sings. 
x. 
Fed with wet scent of hills, through growing 
shades, 
To the white water’s edge the wind moans down; 
The lapping tide steals on, while daylight fades, 
And fills the caves with shells and seaweed brown, 
Ah, wild sea-beaten coast, more dear to me 
‘Fhan fairest scenes of that fair land could be 
Where warm Italian suns steep happy glades! 


xi. 


Farewell, familiar scene, for I ascend 
The jagged path that led me to the shore; 
Farewell to cliff, cave, inlet — each a friend; 
My parting steps shall visit ye no more; 
Dear ae ye all when soft light steals through 
oom, 
Here had my joy its birth—here fcund its tomb, 
Here love began, and here one love had end. 
Pattie Bourke Marston. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Gone to the quiet land! to tranquil bowers, 

Where bloom those unfading mystical flowers, 

The lilies pure, whose fragrance, like a prayer, 

With tender sweetness fills the twilight air; 

Where a sea of chrysolite, as a glass, 

To thee pictures all earth’s scenes as they 

Yet its fleeting griefs, and the tears that are 
shed, 

Stir not the repose of the holy dead; 

For they in their deep mysterious rest 

Share in God’s knowledge, and so are blest. 

Years pass to thee as ‘‘ a watch in the night; ”’ 

_— shadows and darkness thou seest the 

ight, 

And, knowing the end, can’st serenely await 

Till we too pass the star-begemm’d gate, 

And thou’lt greet us then with the angel-smile 

Which shone o’er the dark hour of parting ere- 
while; 

For the radiant calm in thy dying eyes 

Was the light from the dawn of Paradise. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 





